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In the July number of 
the REVIEW appeared a 
semi-official statement of 
what the government felt itself com- 
petent to do in caring for soldiers in 
the field and hospitals. At that 
time there was no sufficient reason 
for not accepting this official asser- 
tion at its face value and giving the 
government all the moral support 
possible in its great task of organi- 
zation. In place of assertions we 
now have facts of unmistakable 
import. It may be that when the 
events at Santiago, to say nothing of 
the story of our own southern 
camps, have passed. into historical 
perspective, a calm judgment will 
find some excuse for the discomforts 
and suffering of our soldiers. Mon- 
tauk, however, is a blot which will 
darken with every additional scrutiny 
of impartialinvestigators. We pub- 
lish in this number two papers re- 
lating to the treatment of sick and 
convalescent soldiers. Too much 
light can not be thrown on the facts. 

It would be unwise at this time to 
attempt to fix definitely the respon- 
sibility for a mismanagement and 
demoralization which has been so 
nearly universal, but after every 
allowance has been made for the 
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sudden expansion of an irresponsible 
and inelastic military system more 
than one quiet citizen holds the 
deepening conviction that at the real 
bottom of the sacrifice of life and 
health we have seen lies the greed 
of the spoils system. Where once 
it found merely indifference it will 
now meet adeep-rooted hatred. We 
may forget in time, but not till 
the conscience of the nation has 
set its brand on more than one 
“diplomatic” politician and red-tape 
automaton. 

Nor is there reason to feel that 
the popular indignation which has 
been aroused need pass away with- 
out action of permanent value. The 
demand for administrative efficiency 
that gave birth to the civil service 
reform movement should receive an 
impetus such as it has never before 
felt. Is there any reason why the 
departments in which inefficiency 
has been most marked during the 
past three months should not be 
manned by forces selected for their 
competence rather than because of 
their political or social influence? 
To say that these departments are 
military and not political will hardly 
satisfy those who have watched the 
developments of the Dreyfus case. 
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Military administration and political 
manipulation are not mutually ex- 
clusive. After all the hard words 
have been said, after all the avail- 
able political capital has been made 
or lost over the occasion, a few 
earnest men will continue striking 
steadily at the root of the evil, and 
some day, as a result, we may have 
in the public service more capable 
men, and fewer obstacles in the way 
of such efficiency as already exists. 
As trustworthy reports of 
privation, suffering, and 
death continue to pour 
in, the indignation of conservative 
citizens must and will find expression 
The REVIEW makes no 
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apology for joining forces at this 
time with the movement for eff- 
ciency and integrity of political ad- 


ministration which must be the out- 
come of this experience. We know 
of no one effort which will advance 
the welfare of the classes in whose 
interest the REVIEW is published, 
the helpless and the inefficient mem- 
bers of society, so rapidly as the 
purging of the administrative de- 
partments of our government. Never 
has there been a time so propitious 
for reform; never has the great con- 
servative body of busy citizens which 
rarely troubles itself with party 
machines and manipulations, been so 
thoroughly awakened. A practical 
course of action is already open. 
We quote below, from the Spring- 
field Republican, an editorial sugges- 
tion, in principle identical with a 
proposition urged upon the national 
civil service reform association in 
June, by Mr. James B. Reynolds, 
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of the New York university set- 
tlement : 


The commission to be chosen by 
the president to investigate the war 
department is a commission chosen 
by the executive branch of the 
government to investigate the execu- 
tive’s management of the war. No 
court moves itself, and no commis- 
sion selected by the executive to 
inquire into the conduct of an execu- 
tive function will be disposed to 
move itself, however much it may 
be empowered to do so. The com- 
mission, by the nature of its appoint- 
ment, stands as a challenge from the 
executive to the prosecution or the 
people to prove their case, and who 
constitute the prosecution? Thou- 
sands of soldiers and relatives and 
friends of soldiers, and all who are 
interested in good government and 
the efficient organization and 
management of a great department 
of government,—scattered elements, 
unorganized, unrepresented and 
without means of securing proper 
representation and an adequate 
presentation of their cause and the 
evidence before this commission or 
before a congressional committee 
which is yet to deal with the matter. 

If, then, the investigation is to 
amount to anything, it is incumbent 
upon somebody or some organiza- 
tion, acting voluntarily on its own 
responsibility and with its own 
means, to collect and present the 
evidence, or the case will go by de- 
fault. Whoisthere to do this work? 
Isolated soldiers and families who 
have been the immediate sufferers of 
obvious war department incompe- 
tency? It is of course out of the 
question. Certain wealthy individ- 
uals who may chance to take an ex- 
ceptional interest inthe matter? We 
have heard of one such—R. B. 
Roosevelt, of Sayville, New York, 
whois collecting affidavits respecting 
the neglect and mistreatment of sick 
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soldiers, and whose name may well 
be kept in mind by any who have 
pertinent testimony to offer. But it 
is a task far beyond the power of 
one man or several men acting inde- 
pendently to handle adequately. A 
larger force commanding larger 
means to effect a comprehensive in- 
quiry and marshaling of the facts in 
legal form and strength is absolutely 
necessary. 

We know of no better and more 
timely and more pertinent work to 
which the civil-service reform asso- 
ciations and good government clubs 
of the country can put their hands 
than this which has been outlined. 
It lies peculiarly in the field of their 
efforts. It concerns not merely the 
exclusion of the spoil system from 
a great department of the govern- 
ment where it is working its greatest 
mischief, and the reorganization of 
that department on the lines of 


merit and centralized responsibility, 
but by indirection it bears on the 
whole question of reformed adminis- 
tration in the government. 

The national civil service reform 


association and its branches and 
affiliated bodies are exceptionally 
qualified for the task. They have 
the means and they have the re- 
quired organization in nearly all 
parts of the country where the in- 
quiry must extend. They are well 
placed to learn of particular cases of 
neglect and _ needless _ suffering 
among soldiers now scattered to 
their homes, and to secure the testi- 
mony in proper form. They can 
easily secure competent reports on 
the sanitary and hospital conditions 
obtaining at the various camps, and 
particularly camps Thomas and 
Alger, [also Montauk], which are 
located in states doubtless where 
the reform association has repre- 
sentation. Massachusetts is filled 
with evidence which only needs to 
be fairly collected to present a terri- 
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ble indictment of the war depart- 
ment as now organized and con- 
ducted, and it will remain uncollected 
and lost to sight as far as the inves- 
tigating commission is concerned, 
unless some person or association 
voluntarily undertakes the work. 
And what association can more fitly 
and adequately do this than the 
Massachusetts reform club of which 
Moorfield Storey is president ? 

Let the reform bodies act in the 
matter. It presents such an oppor- 
tunity for striking a great blow on 
behalf of better government as has 
not been offered in many aday. It 
will tend to ally to the reform move- 
ment, and most properly, the cause 
of the mistreated soldiers which has 
aroused the whole country. The 
system of pull and spoils has in- 
trenched itself in the war service 
of the nation and is responsible for 
this frightful incompetency and neg- 
lect which has made the rate of 
mortality from disease in the United 
States army during this brief war 
almost without precedent in military 
annals. If such a work does not fall 
directly within the original purposes 
of the civil service reform associa- 
tions we have greatly misunderstood 
their mission. 

Let each association engage a 
competent lawyer and set him at 
work collecting testimony covering 
the army abuses that have cried to 
heaven for somebody’s attention— 
in Massachusetts, in New York, in 
Indiana, in Illinois, wherever there 
are reform associations and return- 
ing soldiers or camps and hospitals 
of soldiers. There must be organ- 
ized effort of this sort or the cause 
of the people will not be defended. 
The good government clubs have 
preached well in the abstract; we 
now invite them to concrete work 
of the most practical and vital sort, 
labors that if thoroughly performed 
will do more for the cause they are 
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organized to promote than all the 
essays and speeches they can pro- 


duce in a decade. The test of 
ability and willingness to serve is 
now squarely placed upon them. 

The Republican has never written 

more to the point. We heartily 
endorse its suggestion. 
In this connection we nat- 
urally turn for comparison 
to the similar expedition 
of Kitchener into the Soudan. What 
has been done to reduce the “hell” 
of war in this expedition, and how 
in the light of its long experience 
in this kind of warfare the English 
people regard the management of 
our troops is briefly expressed in the 
London Hospital: 

The hospital arrangements for the 
Soudan expedition have been care- 
fully organized. In the front there 
are five fully-equipped field hospitals 
for each brigade. The sick will be 
passed down to a mud hospital at 
Atbara containing 200 beds, whence 
they will be carried by hospital 
trains to Wady Halfa. There is 
also a hospital for 200 beds at 
Abadia, below Berber, to which 
serious cases can be removed direct 
by boat from the front, so as to 
avoid the long railway journey. 
There are at present fifty-eight British 
medical officers with the troops and 
on the line of communication. Ac- 
cording to the special correspondent 
of the 7zmes the sick rate among the 
troops at present does not exceed 
3.3 per cent. 

The reports which continue to 
arrive regarding the distressing ef- 
fects of the exposure and hard work 
to which the American troops were 
exposed in Cuba, serve to emphasize 
the importance of the principles 
which, as the result of large experi- 
ence, English and Anglo - Indian 
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authorities have been led to adopt 
in the conduct of war in the tropics. 
No one can fail to admire the alert- 
ness with which the United States 
set itself to the herculean task of 
suddenly developing a great army 
of upwards of one hundred and fifty 
thousand men, nor is it easy for 
those who know how complex a 
machine an army really is, to refrain 
from expressing surprise. at the 
measure of success which even so 
great a nation was able to attain in 
so quickly getting together so large 
a fighting force. But the feat was 
too great. Although the object was 
gained, the loss was considerable, 
and it is beginning to be seen that 
the English plan of conducting war- 
fare in the tropics, a plan which has 
again and again drawn upon us the 
ridicule of continental writers, is 
after all the best. Some military 
critics are never tired of poking fun 
at our enormous baggage trains and 
the number of our camp followers, 
but with the end of the war in Cuba 
it is being asked in many quarters 
whether the sufferings of the Ameri- 
can troops before Santiago were 
really inevitable. English experi- 
ence seems to suggest that they 
were not, and amid the general cry 
of indignation which is arising in 
the states in regard to many of the 
details of the campaign, especially 
those concerned with transport and 
commissariat, we note a remark in 
the Philadelphia Press, which points 
to English experience, and says: 
“White men, the English have 
learned, can not campaign in the 
open air during the wet season in 
the tropics unless they have an 
army of attendants,” and goes on 
to add: “The fighting man in the 
tropics must be taken care of.” 
That is, indeed, just the secret of 
success. It is, no doubt, enormously 
costly, but disaster is more costly 
still, and the chance of disaster 
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hangs continually over every army 
which takes the field in tropical 
countries, unless the medical depart- 
ment has free play and the trans- 
port is arranged on an efficient scale, 
whatever the expense and the diffi- 
culty may be. 


It is to be noted that the Hospital 
is kind enough to assume that our 
unfortunate experiences were limited 
to the brief campaign in Cuba, 
where transportation difficulties 
and pestilential climate combined to 
make a problem which would justly 
tax the resources of the best of 
armies. What will European critics 
say when the incredible facts of the 
camps on our own soil are verified ; 
that, for instance, within three hours’ 
of New York sick soldiers suffered 
for a month all the discomforts of a 
rude extempore field hospital, while 
the great hospitals of the metropolis 
were begging the government to use 
the wards they had opened for these 
men? 

The Trane: Ente trans-Mississippi con- 

Mississipp! ference of charities and 

Conference. -orrection, held in con- 
nection with the Omaha exposition 
last month, marks another mile-post 
in the advance of intelligent philan- 
thropic effort. The distractions of 
the exposition stood in the way of 
large meetings, but the attractions 
drew interested persons from a wide 
field. Fifteen states were represent- 
ed by visitors, and the great audi- 
ences of Sunday gave the conference 
a good local hearing. The addresses 
and papers served to bring the 
thoughts of the national conference 
into contact with western life, and 
the debates brought out interesting 
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phases of new institutional activities. 
The functions of state boards of 
supervision and control were pre- 
sented by C. E. Faulkner, H. H. 
Hart, J. P. Byers, and J. S. Appel. 
There is reason to believe this pres- 
entation will assist in furthering the 
movement to establish such boards 
where they have thus far not ex- 
isted. Charity organization was dis- 
cussed by N. S. Rosenau, J. F. 
Jackson, and others. The principles 
of modern penology were applied 
to western conditions by Chaplain 
Mendenhall, C. R. Henderson, Gen- 
eral Brinkerhoff, and Dr. Hart. 
General Brinkerhoff gave local color 
to his plea for reformation of jails 
by describing a visit to the Omaha 
jail, an institution which is better 
than most jails, but which contra- 
dicts many of the essential principles 
for which the conference stands. 
Phases of reformatory and industrial 
school work were treated by W. A. 
Hale and C. W. Hoxie. Mr. L. B. 
Copeland advocated the abolition of 
capital punishment. On Sunday, 
General Brinkerhoff set the reporters’ 
pencils to work with the “startling 
arraignment” of the Douglas county 
jail: “The county jail in your city 
of Omaha is a veritable Black Hole 
of Calcutta. It is a crime against 
the civilization of the world. It is 
a compulsory school of crime. In a 
room no bigger than this pulpit 
platform are packed thirty men 
waiting for trial, occupants of four 
cells. They have no light, on ac- 
count of the iron bars of the win- 
dows and the cells. They have no 
beds, but at night sleep side by side 
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on the hard floor, packed together 
like sardines. Among the thirty are 
five hardened criminals of the worst 
type; the others are young men un- 
polluted by crime.” The contrast 
between this medieval dungeon and 
the white city of the exposition is 
something frightful. The pen of 
Dante would be required to suggest 
the moral and esthetic distance be- 
tween the two edifices built by the 
same city. Asking for the explana- 
tion, clergymen and_ merchants 
whispered, “ politics.” 

Mr. J. P. Byers led a debate in 
municipal and county charities and 
gave an instruction exposition of 
the new Ohio code of poor laws and 
the modes of collecting statistics of 
outdoor relief. Mrs. Edith P. Par- 
sons told of the application of the 
social settlement idea in Des Moines. 
Major W. S. R. Burnette advocated 
the placing-out system in child- 
saving work. Dr. Hart and Mr. 
Horace Fletcher showed that many 
children in demoralized neighbor- 
hoods and homes require the aid of 
day nurseries, kindergartens, com- 
pulsory education, parental and in- 
dustrial schools. It is evident that 
a very important and promising 
system of co-ordinating child-saving 
work in the west is coming to recog- 
nition through a friendly under- 
standing among the societies and 
the wise and tactful counsels of the 
secretary of the national conference. 

Conversation with the representa- 
tives of all these movements of asso- 
ciations and states and observation 
of western needs suggest the in- 
quiry: Why should not the national 





conference keep a salaried secretary 
in the field to hold local conferences, 
to impart information, to assist in 
framing laws and organizing socie- 
ties, and to make the accumulated 
wisdom of the conference available 
for the inexperienced? Should we 
not have permanent headquarters at 
Washington and official relations 
with the general government? 
These matters were discussed at 
Omaha and they deserve consider- 
ation. 

It should be said that the local 
committee and friends left nothing 
undone to make our visit pleasant 
and took the greatest pains to show 
us the institutions of the city. 


C. R. HENDERSON, 


Legislation A brief summary of re- 
Affecting sults has been issued by 
Public Charity ‘ 
a the Massachusetts associa- 
Massachusetts tion organized to support 
the recommendations of the recent 
commission on state charitable and 
reformatory institutions. It gives 
in compact form a recapitulation of 
the various changes in the Massa- 
chusetts system of public charity 
which have been brought about re- 
cently. These have already been 
noticed in the REVIEW from time to 
time, but a restatement of the com- 
plete results will be found of service 
in fixing clearly the full import of 
the movement. 

The changes recommended were 
the creation of a department for 
children, the creation of a state 
board of insanity, state care and 
support of the pauper insane, and, 
finally, a simplification of the settle- 
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ment laws, and their modification so 
as to throw the burden more on the 
town of residence and less on the 
state and on other towns. The leg- 
islation this year along the lines 
recommended has been as follows: 

A state board of insanity has been 
created. A detailed account of this 
important reform, by one of those 
most active in bringing it about, 
appears elsewhere in this number. 
As explained there, state care and 
support of the pauper insane has not 
been provided for, but one of the 
specific duties of the new state board 
of insanity is to report, after time 
for careful study has been given, a 
plan for this purpose. The settle- 
ment laws have been simplified. and 
modified in the direction recom- 
mended by the commission. 

A mistaken impression has some- 
how gone out that a state depart- 
ment for children has been created. 
Heretofore children under three 
years of age have been under the 
superintendent of outdoor poor, 
and children over three under the 
superintendent of indoor poor. The 
actual change which has taken place 
is merely the provision that all the 
children shall be under the super- 
intendent of the department of out- 
door poor. Of course, this means 
that the children are still not under 
a special board of trustees for them 
only, and also means that there is 
still no provision for inspection and 
criticism by an outside supervisory 
board. The bill for a separate de- 
partment, it is stated, was defeated 
largely through misunderstandings 
affecting religious prejudice and per- 
sonal sympathy for officials who, 
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it was supposed, would lose their 
positions on passage of the bill. 
The impression gained credence 
among the catholic members of the 
legislature that the bill was part of 
an alleged anti-catholic movement. 
Neither of these impressions rested 
on substantial foundation, and it is 
thus hoped that with a better under- 
standing of the measure this oppo- 
So far 
as the bill was considered upon its 
merits, apart from personal influ- 
ence and sympathy and sectarian 
misunderstanding, it is believed that 
the vote was decidedly in its favor. 
The settling of the care of children 
upon the department of out-door 
poor, causing the children all to 
come under one department, and the 
placing the settlement work for 
adult paupers all under another is 
important because it is a recognition 
by the state board of one of the 
principles involved in the creation 
of a department for children; 2. ¢., 
the principle of specialization. The 
creation of the proposed department 
would simply be the application to 
the board itself of the principle 
which it has thus recognized as 
applying to its subordinates. If it 
is well that the children should be 
in the direct care of persons specially 
selected for the purpose, and giving 
their whole time to the work, so it 
is also well that those whose busi- 
ness it is to direct the work should 
be specially selected for their inter- 
est in the subject, and free to give 
their time to it, a result which can 
only be accomplished by the crea- 
tion of the proposed department. 
The association from whose re- 


sition to it will disappear. 
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port we have quoted extensively 
above, plans to co-operate with the 
new state board of insanity in bring- 
ing about the state care and support 
of the pauper insane, and to con- 
tinue to urge the creation of a de- 
partment for children. The associa- 
tion realizes the value of popular 
agitation and pressure in securing 
needed legislative reforms, and if 
judiciously conducted upon a per- 
manent basis its service to the state 
in various directions can be made of 
great value, as has already been 
shown by the work, for instance, of 
the state charities aid association of 
New York. 
Since the recent agitation 
of the twentieth century 
club, a partial report of 
whose investigations appeared in 
the REVIEW for July, slightly in- 
creased energy has been shown by 
the Boston board of health in clear- 
ing out some of the less tolerable 
slums of the city. Several cheap 
lodging houses have been closed, 
because the proprietors could not 
afford to make the required improve- 
ments recently exacted of them. 
Still there is a feeling that not all 
that is necessary is being done, and 
it is hoped in some quarters that 
the mayor will appoint new members 
on the board, who will carry into 
intelligent operation the power for 
reform with which the board is 
already clothed. 

Boston arly in July Mayor 

Municipal Quincy brought to the at- 
SummerCamP- tention of the city council 
of Boston a plan for a municipal 
camp for boys on Long island, an 


Boston 
Slums. 


attractive spot in the city harbor. 
In explaining his reasons for recom- 
mending such a move on the part of 
the city, Mayor Quincy states that he 
considers it a part of the broad move- 
ment for providing at public expense 
vacation instruction, of a radically 
different character from that fur- 
nished in the school-room during the 
term, for all school children who care 
to avail themselves of it. He be- 
lieves that a policy of this character 
must before long be adopted by 
every enlightened municipality, as it 
already has been, in a limited way, 
by some. Boys between twelve and 
sixteen are received. An effort will 
be made to have those whose parents 
can afford it, or who can save up the 
amount, pay the estimated expense 
of $2 a week, but no distinction will 
be made between those who can pay 
and those who can not. This year 
the preference has been given to 
those who were most needy. Mili- 
tary discipline is enforced in the 
camp, with drill and recreation under 
proper supervision. ‘ Bad” boys 
will be discouraged, the week’s out- 
ing being intended rather in the na- 
ture of a special advantage or reward 
for thoroughly deserving boys, who 
would profit the most by it. 

It is found that children welcome 
the idea of saving their pennies and 
paying for their outing. Certainly 
in the long run more boys and girls 
can get the benefit of such outings, 
if they and their parents are taught 
to depend on wages, savings, and 
foresight, than if taught to look to 
the bounty of the city. 

The camp was opened on July 18, 
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and 100 boys each week have en- 
joyed its opportunities; the work 
being kept up till the school term 
commenced. Next year it is hoped 
that 500 boys can be accommodated 
each week. 


In the absence of the much 
needed playgrounds, 
whose creation was at last 
reports still hanging fire, Mayor 
Quincy threw open this summer a 
number of public-school yards for 
poor children and their parents. 
Though there was no special appro- 
priation to make the yards attract- 
ive, much was done in an inexpen- 
sive way, and the popularity of the 
plan makes it probable that next 
year it will be taken up with suitable 
facilities for the best results. The 
daily attendance at times has been 
over 2,500, averaging 125 at each 
school. The children range in age 
from twelve months to fourteen 
years. A matron, generally some 
needy person of the immediate neigh- 
borhood, is placed in charge of each 
yard. Such expenses as were un- 
avoidable have been met through 
private contribution. 


Boston 
Playgrounds. 


A plea for municipal play- 
grounds, baths, and gym- 
nasia by Mayor Quincy 
was one of the features of the recent 
meeting of the American social sci- 
ence association in Saratoga. Boston 
has made enviable progress in estab- 
lishing summer baths and _ play- 
grounds. That these are to be fol- 
lowed this winter by the opening of 
a number of winter baths and swim- 
ming pools, and of at least two or 


Mayor Quincy 
Again. 
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three large public gymnasia, is an 
innovation in municipal housekeep- 
ing. Tax-payers in Boston appear 
to be either more public-spirited or 
less awake to their interests than 
those of other cities. Expenditure 
for these purposes is justified by 
Mayor Quincy as a measure of pub- 
lic education and cleanliness, result- 
ing in sound, physical, and moral 
growth among the rank and file of 
the school-children. He declares 
that soap and water are, after all, 
the most potent agencies of civiliza- 
tion, and adds: 

One of the most important func- 
tions of municipal government is that 
of promoting the feeling of com- 
munity, to secure in some measure 
the enjoyment by all, not, indeed, 
of an impossible equality of social 
opportunity, but of a certain mini- 
mum of elementary social advan- 
tages. It is not within the power of 
that concentration of forces for co- 
operative purposes which we desig- 
nate as a municipality, to make all 
of its citizens well educated or pros- 
perous; but I believe that it can 
readily secure them sufficient facili- 
ties for cleanliness, for exercise, and 
for recreation to raise materially the 
average social standard of the com- 
munity, and to promote in some 
measure the general well-being and 
contentment. 


The army and navy league 
of Chicago is caring for 
sick and hungry _ sol- 
diers in a thorough and systematic 
manner. An employed represent- 
ative of the organization with a 
committee of women meets every 
train bearing soldiers coming into 
Chicago. The railroads, further- 
more, telegraph into the committee 
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whenever soldiers are coming, and 
physicians meet these designated 
trains at some remote suburb and on 
the way in the city examine any 
sick soldiers. If occasion requires, 
the physician telephones for an 
ambulance and is met upon arriving 
at the central stations and the 
patient taken immediately to a 
hospital. There are eight of these 
physicians delegated by the city 
board of health. Every hospital ac- 
cepts up to its full capacity any sick 
soldiers. In some cases trained 
nurses havebeen placed on trains bear- 
ing sick soldiers, with directions to 
accompany them to their destination. 

Any soldiers who are hungry are 
fed by this committee at the depot 
restaurant upon the arrival of the 
soldiers, each one who desires it being 
given a ticket good for one dollar’s 
worth of food. There is also a 
room fitted up as a_ lounging, 
smoking, and reading room for the 
benefit of transient soldiers. These 
and various other kindnesses have 
been a part of this committee’s 
duties. About 700 soldiers a week 
are cared for. 

The army and navy league has 
established a lodge for soldiers who 
are not entirely well or who are 
destitute and out of work. The 
two upper floors of a large building 
have been secured and will be fitted 
up with every sanitary and other 
arrangement necessary to make a 
lodge for destitute soldiers. The 
home will be under military dis- 
cipline. The men will stay here 


until employment can be secured 
for them. 





The new Saint Anthony’s hos- 
pital, erected at the cost of $85,000, 
was dedicated this month. The 
catholic orders were fully repre- 
sented in the ceremony. The en- 
tire charge of the administration 
will be in the hands of the order 
of the Franciscan sisters of the 
Sacred Heart. The hospital is well 
arranged, and is a most valuable 
addition to the charitable resources 
of the Polish catholics. 

Hull house has just closed the 
seventh season of its summer school 
at Rockford, Illinois. It isa summer 
school out inthe air, under the trees, 
and on the river for working women 
and men. The entire equipment of 
the local college is placed at the 
service of Miss Addams, including 
the gymnasium, pianos, casts, library 
of 7,000 volumes, physical, chemical, 
and biological laboratories. The 
school constitutes a Chautauqua for 
those working people who can afford 
to pay the $3 a week which it costs 
for room and board. 


Supt. Ernest P. Bicknell, of the 
Chicago bureau of associated chari- 
ties, has begun gathering informa- 
tion for a complete and discriminat- 
ing directory of the Chicago chari- 
ties. Heretofore the directory has 
represented only a part of the chari- 
ties of the city, and its information 
was not always adequate concern- 
ing those it noted. 


Mention has already been 

Suburban . 
Camps tor Made in the REVIEW of 
the Peer. “camp Goodwill,” a new 
experiment in giving the poor of 
Chicago a week of tent life in the 
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suburbs. 


The results of the year’s 
experience in this camp are described 
at length in the Christian Register. 
The plan was started a year ago, the 
experiment being successfully con- 
tinued on a small scale for two weeks. 
This year more extensive accommo- 
dations were provided. The camp 
was located in a vacant grove in Oak 
Park, near the street car line to the 
city. Residents of the suburb, under 
the leadership of the churches, bore 
the burden of expense and time, the 
bureau of associated charities of 
Chicago selecting campers and super- 
intending the camps. Twelve sleep- 
ing tents, seven by twelve, each with 
two “double-decked’”’ cots, with 
springs, mattresses, pillows, sheets, 
and blankets, together with a wood 
floor; a large assembly tent, a dining 
tent, and a cooking tent, with a 
skilled cook and matron, made up the 
essentials of the camp. Water for 
bath tent and kitchen was provided 
by the city water company, and 
electric light service by the local 
company, both without charge. The 
health of the camp was carefully 
looked after by volunteer physicians 
of Oak Park. Campers came to Oak 
Park by street car Saturday mornings 
and remained till the following Sat- 
urday. Entertainments, games, rides, 
music, and religious services (not 
compulsory) filled out the week. 
During the five weeks of the 
camp’s continuance there were 394 
campers ; ninety-four adults, seventy 
children under four years, 230 chil- 
dren over four and under fifteen 
years of age. The results, on the 
side of the campers, were such as 
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could be expected from a week’s 
outing with good food, air, and sun- 
light. The influence on the resi- 
dents of the suburb which made the 
outing possible can not but be help- 
ful, if the sympathy and interest 
which has been aroused is skillfully 
directed into practical permanence. 
It is too easy for the residents of 
our wealthy suburbs to forget the 
poverty which they rarely see except 
from a car window. Camp Goodwill 
has brought together people who 
will think more about each other 
hereafter. The poor will be less 
bitter toward the rich, the well-to-do 
will find it more easy to perform 
the social services which they have 
withheld simply from lack of initia- 
tive. A number of other suburbs 
of Chicago will take up the plan 
next year, and for a few years at 
least it promises to become a promi- 
nent factor in the social efforts of 
the city. 


The first season’s experi- 

Municipal 
Playgrounds ence of the Chicago mu- 
InChicago. nicipal playgrounds is sum- 
marized by Mr. Charles Zueblin in 
the September number of the Amer- 
ican Journal of Sociology. Among 
difficulties encountered Mr. Zueblin 
notes the necessity of having janitors 
in sympathy with the plan, where 
schoolyards are used. A tendency 
to hamper and antagonize the work 
on the part of these officials is a seri- 
ous hindrance. Ignorance of play 
on the part of the children of many 
foreigners, and an impression among 
the same class, especially those in 
attendance on parochial schools, that 
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the privileges of the grounds were 
only for those enrolled in the public 
schools, were problems difficult to 
meet. Lack of experience on the 
part of attendants presented some 
difficulties. 

It is felt that the diversion and 
active incentive offered by the play- 
grounds seemed to lessen the ten- 
dency for juvenile criminality among 
those who used them. Certainly they 
are a definite contribution to the 
health of the community. The great- 
est success of this year is considered 
to be the demonstration of how much 
can be done for little money. A 
thousand dollars from the city coun- 
cil provided for the equipment of 
the grounds and the salaries of 
the men custodians. Considerably 
less than that amount from the 
vacation school board furnished 
remuneration for the janitors and 
kindergartners. 

The most evident need of the fut- 
ure, Mr. Zueblin adds, is that all 
schools shall be provided with yards, 
with trees where possible. The yards 
should be open after school-hours 
during the school-year and all day 
in vacation, with a suitable number 
of attendants. One great advantage 
of having playgrounds in connection 
with the public schools is the fact 
that the school becomes a centre of 
attraction rather than repression. It 
is interesting to note that Mr. Zueblin 
considers the Chicago movement not 
as a satisfactory solution in itself, 
but as a step toward a system of 
small parks, open to children for play 
as well as for the rest and recreation 
of parents. 


Following Mr. Zueblin in 
the same number Miss 
Sadie American gives a 
sketch of the general movement for 
small playgrounds, details of which 
have been noted frequently in the 
REVIEW. Boston was the pioneer, 
the Massachusetts emergency and 
hygienic association having for two 
years maintained playgrounds, each 
under the supervision of one or 
more kindergartens, and equipped 
with sand gardens, swings, picture 
books, toys, games, etc. These play- 
grounds are designed especially for 
young children, though not regular 
kindergartens. The episcopal city 
mission kept open play-rooms dur- 
ing July and August, in the Sun- 
day-school rooms of churches or 
halls. Sessions of three-fourths of 
an hour each are held during the 
morning, with an average attend- 
ance of fifty children. They are 
taught games, songs, etc., which 
they then go out and use all day 
in their play on the streets. Seven 
hundred children are thus taught 
in a day. 

Providence, Philadelphia, and Bal- 
timore promptly followed Boston’s 
example. Philadelphia, in fact, be- 
gan in 1894, with one playground 
opened by the city parks associa- 
tion. In 1895 the use of four school- 
yards was granted by the board of 
education, with an appropriation 
for their maintenance. This year 
twenty-seven playgrounds are main- 
tained by the board of education, 
the grounds being open in the after- 
noon, under the supervision of the 
janitor only. Other private grounds 
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are also open to the children of this 
city. 

The work in Chicago has already 
been noted. It should be added 
that, besides the playgrounds of 
Hull house and the associated chari- 
ties, in 1896 the settlement of 
Northwestern university equipped a 
splendid playground, accommodat- 
ing 3,000 or 4,000 children. The 
police estimate that juvenile arrests 
in this precinct have decreased fully 
one-third, merely by taking young 
boys off the street. 

In New York the many forces 
working to establish playgrounds 
have combined this year in the out- 
door recreation league, an account 
of which follows in this number of 
the REVIEW. Europe, Miss Amer- 
ican adds, is far ahead of us in 
the treatment of this problem. So 
favorable, however, is public sen- 
timent inthe United States, that in 
a very few years the recreation of 
children in the crowded sections of 
our larger cities will: doubtless be 
incorporated as an important part 
of our public educational system. 


oe The outdoor recreation 
Outdoor league of New York city 
Recreation has raised and expended 
League. aigtish 
within the past three 
months a little less than four thou- 
sand dollars. It would be difficult to 
find any other philanthropic enter- 
prise which for the same expendi- 
ture can show as gratifying results. 
A summer camp in Pelham Bay 
park, called by the popular name of 
camp Hobson, was in active opera- 
tion for over two months. The spot 
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where the tents were pitched is a 
beautiful one, with a good sandy 
beach for bathing, and a good field 
for ball playing. The camp accom- 
modated at one time fourteen boys, 
the caretaker and the cook. Pay- 
ment was made for board and pains 
were taken to recruit the boys from 
different parts of the city, those in 
camp at one time being usually 
members of the same boys’ club. 

Possibly more valuable because 
more distinct from work undertaken 
by others is the Hudson Bank open- 
air gymnasium on Eleventh avenue, 
between Fifty-second and Fifty-third 
streets, which it ishoped may remain 
open for the greater part of the year. 
This is a congested neighborhood, 
with its full quota of individual 
toughs and of gangs. As a play- 
ground the plot controlled by the 
league is already popular, and it is 
significant that as yet no one has 
molested so much as a fence board. 
A running track has been constructed 
at considerable expense. As an in- 
dication of the extent of the faith 
which the committee reposes in its 
ability to secure and retain the good 
will of the residents, the following 
partial list of the apparatus to be 
used is shown: 


1 Parallel Bar. 

1 Vaulting Horse. 

1 Teeter Ladder. 

1 pair Jumping Wand. 

1 Hitch and Kick. 

1 Spring Board. 

1 Inclined Board. 

1 Jumping Board. 

2 Horizontal and Vaulting Bars, 
six-foot steel core bars. 

4 Chest Bars. 

2 Inclined Poles. 
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1 Inclined Ladder. 
1 Bridge Ladder. 
1 Climbing Rope. 
1 Climbing Pole. 
1 Rope Ladder. 
7 Traveling Rings. 
2 pairs Flying Rings. 
1 Vaulting Buck. 
1 Punching Bag Disk, with up- 
rights, complete. 
1 Punching Bag. 


The Hester street park and the 
Ninety-fourth street playground are 
equally interesting if less unique, but 
the success of the league in securing 
an appropriation of $20,000 from the 
school board and board of estimate 
and apportionment overshadows all 
of the special enterprises carried on 
by the league at its own expense. 
Agitation by the league alone pre- 
vented the law authorizing this use 
of the playgrounds from becoming 
adead letter. Assistant superintend- 
ent Seth T. Stewart took personal 
charge of the matter when the appro- 
priation became available, and a 
committee of the outdoor recreation 
league was officially designated by 
the board of education to act as 
visitors to the thirty playgrounds to 
which the experiment was extended. 
This committee worked in close co- 
operation with the public authorities 
and contributed by suggestions, 
active interest, and moral support not 
a little to the success which they 
quickly attained. Twenty of the 
playgrounds were in Manhattan and 
ten in Brooklyn. They were under 
the charge of kindergartners and 
college men, while trained kinder- 
garten teachers were also placed on 
three of the public recreation piers. 
Throughout the attempt was made 


to give enough direction to the 
children’s play to prevent them from 
growing weary and quarrelsome, 
while care was taken not to rob the 
play of the spontaneity which is its 
natural and most valuable feature. 
We may echo the optimistic words 
of the league advocate, that “a 
happier future is dawning for the 
children of New York, when, no 
longer stunted in body and mind by 
the want of natural exercise and play 
nor perverted in soul by premature 
vice, they may develop into noble 
men and women, and may become 
such citizens as New York needs.” 


New York 2H New York state board 
State Charities of charities has just issued 

Report. the first volume of its an- 
nual report. A second volume, con- 
taining a directory of charitable insti- 
tutions and societies of the state, will 
soon follow. The report is one of 
unusual interest, describing charities 
for which millions of dollars are ex- 
pended annually. Some important 
features of the report will be noted 
in the REVIEW for November. 


New York He consolidation of New 

Debt Limit York, Brooklyn, Rich- 
and Charity mond county, and a part 
of Queens county into one munici- 
pality has had one unexpected and 
unfortunate result, so far as the pub- 
lic charities of the former city of 
New York are concerned. In 1896 
the city was authorized to expend 
$1,000,000 in putting in decent 
order the buildings of the charities 
department, and in erecting some 
new buildings to relieve the over- 
crowding in the almshouse. Con- 
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tracts had been awarded for the 
expenditure of about $650,000 prior 
to January 1, 1898, and plans for the 
expenditure of the remainder had 
been adopted, and only the formal 
signature to the contracts remained. 
Under the decision of the corpora- 
tion counsel that, by consolidation 
of the debts of the various cities and 
towns included in the city of New 
York, the debt limit of the city asa 
whole was exceeded, all contracts 
executed after January 1, 1898, have 
been declared illegal, and the expend- 
iture of the remaining $350,000 has 
been indefinitely postponed. Unless 
relief is afforded by the legislature, 
no buildings can be erected in the 
charities department for some years 
to come, except from funds raised 
by direct taxation. The recent ap- 
propriation by the board of estimate 
and apportionment of $100,000 for 
improvements to the public charities 
in the boroughs of Brooklyn and 
Queens is reason for hope that the 
authorities will afford some relief 
through direct taxation. 

The appropriation asked for by 
the department for 1899 is $2,181,180, 
as compared with $1,688,213, granted 
for the present year, an increase of 
$492,967, of which $250,950 is in the 
items for repairs, alterations, and 
additions to buildings. The board of 
estimate and apportionment will con- 
sider the appropriation on October 
4, and will fix it definitely prior to 
November 1. 


A woman of long experi- 
ence in institution work 
as caretaker desires a posi- 
tion in a hospital for the insane. 


Employment 
Exchange. 


CHARITY ORGANIZATION IN KEOKUK. 
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Communication can be made through 
the REVIEW. 


There is no question in 


Charity Organ- : 
izationin’ the minds of those who 
Keokuk, lowa. ‘ o 
have made - scientific 
charity a study that the well 


established principles which have 
been applied in large cities are 
applicable in smailer ones, having 
a population of from 5,000 to 20,000. 
There is, perhaps, less danger of 
overlapping and consequent pau- 
perizing in the smaller places; 
the dangers are rather those of 
spasmodic, indiscriminate, and in- 
sufficient aid to some, with spas- 
modic, indiscriminate, and super 
abundant aid to others, insuring the 
usual train of evil results. Some- 
times, however, overlapping is alarm- 
ingly noticeable in the smaller cities, 
especially between the overseer of 
the poor, the ladies of the union 
relief society, and many individual 
donors, each acting independently. 
Relief, in some form or other, is 
given in nearly every town in the 
country, but in few of these smaller 
places is it attempted on a sys- 
tematic, organized basis. A num- 
ber of cities of even 50,000 inhabi- 
tants are still pauperizing unfortu- 
nate citizens by indiscriminate giving. 
In such places it has too often been 
taken as a matter of course that the 
wants of any persons claiming to be 
in need should be provided for with- 
out effort on their own part. What- 
ever the attitude, the fact remains 
that our small cities are to-day mak- 
ing paupers more rapidly than the 
large centres where charity has been 
put on an organized basis. 
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It is a satisfaction to note in this 
connection that Keokuk, Iowa, a city 
of 18,000, has organized its philan- 
thropic forces, having a central coun- 
cil with representatives of the public 
and leading private relief sources, sev- 
eral in number. Each family is now 
considered for itself, which is made 
possible by registration and co-oper- 
ation. Kindergartens and home li- 
braries are taking the place of hasty 
relief, and industrial agencies, wood- 
yards, and workrooms are under way. 
The city secured for the summer the 
aid of Mr. William C. Smallwood, of 
the Boston provident association, for- 
merly general secretary of the asso- 
ciated charities in Terre Haute, who 
has given to the new organization 
an excellent start. Mr. Joseph R. 
Downey, of the Chicago /nter-Ocean 
and Elm street settlement, now takes 
permanent charge of the work. 


The report of postal sav- 
ings in Great Britain for 
1897 is a noteworthy 
statement. The total deposits at 
the close of the year were between 
five and six hundred millions of dol- 
lars, being an increase for the year 
of over thirty millions of dollars. 
The number of depositors is over 
seven million, an increase for the 
year of nearly four hundred thou- 
sand. Approximately one person 
in every five in England and Wales 
is a depositor, while in Scotland and 
Ireland the ratio is one in fourteen. 
The average depositor has to his 
credit $75. The heaviest withdraw- 
als occur in December, owing, per- 
haps, to the proximity of Christmas, 


British 
Postal Savings. 
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or to the natural increase of expense 
on the approach of winter. Over 
twelve thousand offices are open for 
deposits, an increase of 345 for the 
year. These are facts which it will 
pay students of popular thrift in 
this country to think over. 


—_— The Catholic World for 
insane September tells the story 
Colony. of Gheel, which for centu- 

ries has harbored the insane of Bel- 
gium, and which is now utilized by 
the state as a vast lunatic hospital 
on the cottage plan, almost every 
home in the town being practically 
a part of the hospital. For thirteen 
centuries the insane have walked the 
streets of Gheel, and the peasants’ 
familiarity with the whims and 
caprices of its guests eliminates 
every look and tone that might 
point to any inequalities of con- 
dition, and in time the newcomer 
learns to act as he sees others act. 
When a new patient arrives he is 
taken to the infirmary, a comfortable 
building in the outskirts of the town. 
Here the first diagnosis is made, and 
if there is no fear of violence to him- 
self or others, he is put in the gen- 
eral ward for closer observation. 
The nurse is then summoned to take 
to his home his new charge, and he 
is told as much of the patient’s his- 
tory and peculiarities as he should 
know, in addition to _ explicit 
directions as to the diet and care 
that is demanded. The patient is 
taken at once into completely new 
surroundings; into a home, in fact, 
where he will be regarded with inter- 
est and not suspicion, with affection, 





































BELGIUM'S INSANE COLONY. 


not dread. He lives the life of the 
family and shares in its prosperity 
and adversity. Occupation also is 
provided as far as possible, and the 
guest encouraged by pay and praise 
to assist in the work of the house or 
farm, and in the withdrawal of his 
thoughts from himself he takes an 
interest in the joys and sorrows, 
trials, and labors of those around 
him. 

The rules do not allow any family 
to take more than two patients, and 
they also prescribe in explicit terms 
the care which they must receive, 
even the way in which the rooms 
must be furnished, the clothing to 
be worn, the beds on which they 
sleep, and the food provided. The 
physician. must visit each patient at 
least once a month, and the inspect- 


ors drop in at irregular intervals, by 
day or night, while the family is at 
work or at meals, and every viola- 
tion of the rules or failure to follow 
instructions is recorded. This record 
furnishes in part the basis on which 
is determined the worthiness of each 


family to serve as nurse. Since the 
majority of the households of Gheel 
are supported by their insane board- 
ers, it is important that the record 
be good. It is pleasant to say that 
this is not the only motive for act- 
ing humanely. When we recall that 
for generation after generation the 
people have been daily exercising 
patience and showing sympathy, it 
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is easy to see that it is the very na- 
ture of these people to be kind and 
gentle. 

One of the questions which frames 
itself in the minds of all who hear 
of this unique institution is: “How 
does this large contingent of feeble- 
minded affect the native popula- 
tion?” The daily association with 
the simple from childhood on would 
surely influence more and more 
each generation—at least this would 
seem to be inevitable; but it does 
not appear to be the case, and in 
fact the great success which has 
attended the college at Gheel proves 
conclusively that the Gheelois are 
as clever as any of their neighbors. 
The explanation for this unexpected 
immunity from mental atrophy is 
found in the same fact that gives to 
the form of treatment here em- 
ployed its great potency—that is, 
the entire population is apparently 
oblivious to the presence in their 
midst of anything abnormal. If 
this were not the case, it is easy to 
see how 2,000 insane living in the 
homes and walking the streets might 
cast a blighting influence over the 
mind-world of those who serve them. 

The colony releases as cured or 
benefited a yearly average of perhaps 
20 per 1,000, although efforts are 
made to reserve the colony for the 
least promising cases, keeping the 
curables at home. The death-rate 
averages about 60 per 1,000. 





THE NEW MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF 


BY 


The law creating this board marks 
a step forward in the care of the 
insane, and is an indication of the 
progress being made in many parts 
of the world in the proper treatment 
of the indigent and defective classes. 
Little by little the needs of these 
classes have become more clearly 
recognized, owing to the investiga- 
tions of competent observers, and 
the natural result has been to sub- 
divide them into groups suggested 
by experience, so that they might 
be the more directly and specially 
dealt with. 

The advantages of this direct rela- 
tion are quite what they would be 
in a well conducted private business, 
where the effort is made to find out 
what a special class of patrons wants, 
and to see that it is provided. Many 
persons seem to believe that public 
and private business are entirely un- 
like, and that any one is competent 
enough to carry on the former, 
whereas a man must have skilled 
knowledge to make a success of the 
latter. Nothing could be further 
from the truth. The business of the 
state is like that of the individual— 
a wise adapting of means to ends, 
and not a process of unthinking 
almsgiving. 

It may be said of the insane as a 
class that they have not received 
as specialized supervision in many 
states as their needs and number 
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have entitled them to. The idea is 
still somewhat prevalent that they 
are wilful and perverse, or wholly 
undeserving, and the public is satis- 
fied to provide for them as paupers. 
A somewhat melancholy illustration 
of the truth of this assertion is fur- 
nished by the hundreds of insane 
persons still wretchedly housed and 
cared for as paupers in the alms- 
houses of Massachusetts. 

Coming now more directly to the 
subject of this paper, we find that 
the new board of insanity in Massa- 
chusetts has not sprung into exist- 
ence as the result of sudden agita- 
tion, but has been slowly evolved in 
the natural order of things, though 
a fortunate concatenation of events 
may have hastened the final result. 

The insane first came under some 


formal supervision, as a small class 
among many others, when the board 
of state charities was organized in 


1863. The duties of this board, 
which has since undergone two 
changes of name, were heterogeneous 
and numerous at the beginning, and 
have continued to be so to the pres- 
ent time, though some have been 
lopped off and others restricted. It 
must be admitted that a large and 
intelligent board might be able to 
supervise public institutions of vari- 
ous kinds in a very satisfactory man- 
ner, provided the number of inmates 
was so small that there would be 
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time enough to do the work thor- 
oughly. If, however, administrative 
functions were added to the super- 
visory ones, and the number in the 
institutions immensely increased, the 
question would be largely one of 
time. Manifestly, no board could 
give as much attention to a thousand 
persons in a given time as to one 
hundred. Just this difficulty has 
arisen with our state board. The 
numbers under its supervision 
have rapidly augmented, and, even 
with improved facilities and _ self- 
sacrificing efforts to meet the in- 
creased demands, the time has been 
insufficient to meet them. 

While I believe the interests of no 
class of the state’s indigent have 
been neglected, it is true, neverthe- 
less, that the board has not had suf- 
ficient opportunity to work out and 
selve some of the problems which 
have arisen and now press both for 
consideration and putting to the 
test. This is especially true of the 
insane, of whom there were in 1863, 
in the state hospitals, 1,164, against 
6,426 in 1897. This rapid increase 
alone makes the question of what 
shall be done with our insane a most 
perplexing one. Why has the ques- 
tion not been solved? Not because 
it is not possible of solution, not 
because the board has not realized 
its importance, but partly, at least, 
because it has had to scatter its 
force in so many directions that it 
has not had momentum enough left 
over to accomplish this purpose. 

In any discussion of the care of 
the insane, it must be remembered 
that they are mentally weak and 
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often in impaired bodily condition, 
and hence the medical side of the 
case can not be omitted. This fact 
introduces new and added difficul- 
ties which can be successfully dealt 
with only by persons possessing 
skilled and scientific knowledge of 
insanity. A very good illustration 
of this statement is furnished by the 
report of the board of lunacy and 
charity for 1894, in which the short- 
comings of hospital superintendents 
are referred to anent an address by 
Dr. Weir Mitchell at the fiftieth 
annual meeting of the American med- 
ical psychological association. The 
report first quoted from its report of 
the previous year, in which the state- 
ment was made that “the care of 
the insane in the state hospitals was 
not altogether satisfactory, especially 
if regarded from a medical and scien- 
tific point of view,” and then goes 
on to consider the hospital situation, 
and what is desirable to raise the 
standard of the medical service. 
Though the report did not in the 
writer's opinion do full justice to 
the excellent work already accom- 
plished in some of the hospitals, 
it was very suggestive and timely. 
Two facts were distinctly brought 
out. First, that such improved 
methods of medical work as were 
enumerated had been inaugurated 
by the hospital authorities them- 
selves of their own volition, inde- 
pendently of the board, and, second, 
that the most of the suggested 
changes and improvements could 
only be successfully carried out 
under the supervision of men of 
the highest skill and scientific train- 
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ing, and it is no disparagement to 
the board to say that it did not 
number among its members men of 
the required kind. 

These facts and various incidental 
occurrences served to arouse the 
interest of the medical profession, 
both in the hospitals and out of 
them, in the matter of more expert 
and extended supervision of the 
institutions for the insane. This it 
was felt could only be brought about 
by a separate board of lunacy which 
should devote the whole of the time 
at its disposal to the care of the 
insane alone. While this was not a 
new idea to many hospital men, the 
time had never before seemed favor- 
able to attempt to realize it. Now, 
however, the prospect was more 


hopeful, and an effort was made to 
see what could be done. 

It so happened that the years 
1895-6 were auspicious ones in which 


to inaugurate the movement. The 
separate care of the insane of the 
city of Boston was being urged 
by the Boston medico-psychological 
society, as well as by various public. 
spirited citizens, and incidentally 
the evils of having criminals, paupers, 
and insane persons under the juris- 
diction of one person or board were 
strikingly brought out. A strenuous 
effort was being made by a number 
of interested persons, later organ- 
ized into a ‘citizens’ committee,” to 
place the juvenile wards of the state, 
then under the jurisdiction of the 
board of lunacy and charity, in the 
hands of a special board of trustees. 
Various physicians, interested in the 
care of the insane, organized a com- 
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mittee to work for their interests, 
and the relief officers’ association, 
composed of overseers of the poor 
throughout the state, petitioned the 
legislature for the appointment of a 
commission to investigate the chari- 
table institutions of the state, espe- 
cially having in view the adjustment 
of pauper settlements and state care 
of the insane. Petitions were also 
presented by medical men for a 
separate board of lunacy. 

The result of this and other agita- 
tion was the passage early in 1896 
of the following vote by the legis- 
lature: “Resolved, That the gov- 
ernor by and with the advice of the 
council be and he is hereby author- 
ized to appoint a commission con- 
sisting of three persons to investi- 
gate the public charitable and 
reformatory interests and _institu- 
tions of the commonwealth: to 
inquire into the expediency of 
revising the system of administer- 
ing the same and of revising all 
existing laws in regard to pauperism 
and insanity, including all laws 
relating to pauper settlements; and 
furthermore, to inquire into the 
relation of pauperism and insanity 
to crime, with a view to securing 
economy and efficiency in the care 
of the poor and the insane in this 
commonwealth.” The commission 
was asked to present its report by 
February 1, 1897. 

The summer of 1896 was passed 
by this commission, which was 
promptly appointed, in carefully 
investigating the subjects speci- 
fied. Inits report it recommended 
the creation of a state board of 
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insanity, to consist of five persons, 
two of whom should be expert in 
insanity, give their whole time to 
their duties, and receive an annual 
salary of $5,000 each. It also 
recommended that all the powers of 
the present board of lunacy and 
charity be transferred to the new 
board, and added various new duties 
in accord with the progress made in 
the care of the insane. It also 
recommended that all insane persons 
supported at public expense be 
placed under the care, custody, and 
control of the state and the expense 
borne by it. 

The report of the commission was 
presented too late in the spring of 
1897 to receive consideration by the 
legislature, though hearings’ were 
held in reference to it before one of 
the legislative committees, and its 
recommendations were made public. 

During the summer of 1897 the 
board of lunacy and charity was 
kept constantly before the public 
by virtue of a deadly conflict which 
was waged between it and some of 
the advocates of the “children’s 
bureau,” and this rather served to 
keep alive the interest in the report 
of the commission. This was further 
stimulated by the successful working 
of the new law separating Boston's 
insane from other dependent classes. 
Medical opinion had also unani- 
meusly expressed its approval of 
a new lunacy board through the 
largest medical societies in the state, 
and committees had been appointed 
to take such action as might be 
neeessary to bring this change about. 
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By the time the legislature met at 
the beginning of the present year, it 
was found that the consensus of pub- 
lic opinion was strong for a sepa- 
ration of the lunacy duties of the 
board of lunacy and charity from its 
other duties. If there was any 
opposition it did not make itself 
openly felt. Even the board it- 
self in a formal manner in the 
pages of its report was willing to 
say: “If the new board were to 
have more complete control, and so 
were enabled to bring about without 
unnecessary delay a better classi- 
fication of the inmates of the several 
institutions for the insane, and a 
much needed reduction in the ex- 
pense to the state of caring for the 
pauper insane, the board would be 
disposed to advocate its establish- 
ment.” * 

Various hearings were held during 
the winter by the joint committee on 
public charitable institutions of the 
legislature to consider the “ report of 
the commission to investigate the 
public charitable and reformatory 
interests and institutions of the com- 
monwealth” already referred to. 
Those on the care of the insane 
were well attended, largely by phy- 
sicians, though the public also ex- 
pressed its approval of a new board 
through well known citizens. Some 
of the members of the board of 
lunacy and charity were present and 
offered no opposition, and the com- 
mittee itself appeared to be in favor. 

The hearings covered the state 
care of the insane as well as the de- 
sirability of a new insanity board. 


? Nineteenth annual report, board of lunacy and charity, 1897. 
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All of the medical profession, nearly 
all laymen, the “ citizens’ com- 
mittee,” and the board of lunacy 
and charity were in favor of the 
former measure, and even the com- 
mittee was able to recognize the in- 
humanity of keeping over nine hun- 
dred insane persons in almshouses, 
in many of which they were neg- 
lected or wretchedly provided for. 
It was strenuously urged by members 
of the medical profession and others 
that it was a disgrace that such treat- 
ment should be continued, and the 
only remedy was to have the state 
care forthem. While many members 
of the legislative committee agreed 
that this was all true, it was afraid, 
from motives of expediency, to put 
state care into the bill, covering the 
interests of the insane, that it was to 
introduce into the legislature. 

After much hard work by the 
committee and others interested, 
and several conferences between 
them, a bill was drawn under the 
general direction of the chairman of 
the investigation commission and 
was favorably acted upon by the 
legislature in the spring of 1898. 
October 1 of the present year was 
set as the time when the law would 
go into effect. 

While this bill does not include 
all of the recommendations of the 
commission, it does include a large 
number of them, and paves the way 
for undertaking reforms later, that 
have now been passed over. The 
bill provides for the creation of a 
board of insanity to be composed of 
five persons, two at least of whom 
shall be experts in insanity. The 
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board is to appoint an executive 
officer who shall be a physician and 
expert in insanity and who may be 
a member of the board, and his 
salary is to be fixed by the board. 
It is to present annually a full re- 
port of the institutions under its 
supervision; and to include in its 
report “information embodying the 
experience of this and other coun- 
tries regarding the best and most 
successful methods of caring fer 
such persons as come under its 
supervision; and it shall also en- 
courage scientific investigation by 
the medical staffs of the various in- 
stitutions under its supervision; and 
shall publish from time to time 
bulletins and reports of the 
scientific and clinical work done 
therein.” 

It is impossible in the limits of 
this brief paper to state many ef 
the provisions of the bill. Only a 
few of them which indicate the 
thoroughness with which it has 
been drawn can be referred te. 
Among these are the following: 
The authority to exercise the pow- 
ers of boards of trustees in manag- 
ing institutions when directed by 
the governor to do so; the inspect- 
ing and approving of all plans for 
new buildings (no expenditure of 
more than $2,000 can be made for 
alterations or extensions of buildings 
without the approval of the board); 
the authority to act as commission- 
ers of insanity under certain condi- 
tions either in the case of persens 
inside or outside of institutions; the 
very careful directions in regard to 
visitations of institutions and the 
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records of such visits in a book kept 
for the purpose; the prescribing of 
a uniform system of bookkeeping 
for the different institutions; the 
prescribing of the form of certifi- 
cate to be used in commitments; 
the arrangement for semi-annual 
conferences between the board and 
the trustees of the state institutions 
or their representatives. All the 
powers of the old board are to be 
assumed by the new one, except 
those in reference to the settle- 
ments of the state poor. 

One of the most important pro- 
visions of the bill is, in part, the fol- 
lowing: “ The state board of insanity 
shall report to the legislature on or 
before the first Wednesday in Janu- 
ary, in the year 1900, such method 


or methods as in its opinion will 
most effectually provide for the care 


and support of the insane poor 
who, under existing laws, are cared 
for by or supported at the expense 
of the cities and towns of the com- 
monwealth.” While there can be 
little doubt that, as the result of 
such a report, the necessary steps 
will be taken to ultimately remove 
all the insane poor from our alms- 
houses, it will remain a lasting dis- 
credit to the state that she was so 
dumb to the voice of humanity as 
to be influenced by a slight whimper 
of disapproval, and delay the right- 
ing of a glaring injustice. Had she 
fearlessly done her duty, even at 
the sacrifice of a little money, the 
great majority of the public would 
have applauded her. The Dorothea 
Dixes are still needed as much as 
ever to sting the slumbering legisla- 
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tive conscience, and waken it from 
its self-indulgent sleep. 

The new state board of insanity 
has a great opportunity before it. 
“Forward” is now the watchword 
in philanthropic work, and public 
opinion will generously recognize 
any good work done. The whole 
medical profession is committed in 
favor of it. Scientific clinical and 
laboratory work has rapidly im- 
proved in some of the hospitals in 
recent years, and is capable of great 
development in all. The state 
institutions are almost without 
exception under the management 
of excellent boards of trustees. 
The total number of the insane 
in the state is not too large to 
be carefully supervised and to have 
records made of its movements. 
Such are some of the favoring con- 
ditions of the situation. 

The new board is intended to be 
a supervisory and not an administra- 
tive one, which will vastly simplify 
its duties. While the law under 
which it is to act is specific in many 
directions, it appears to be broad 
enough in its scope to allow great 
freedom of action, so that it need 
not feel trammeled by the limita- 
tions of what the law allows. 

The end, no doubt, which the new 
board will endeavor to achieve will 
be the inauguration of a broad and 
comprehensive state policy, in which 
the care of every dependent insane 
person in the state will be ade- 
quately provided for. Such a policy 
must be humane, scientific, and eco- 
nomical. If it is all three it will be 
wise, and if it is wise it will succeed. 





STEPHEN HUMPHREYS GURTEEN. 


BY T. GUILFORD SMITH. 


The death of the Reverend Stephen 
Humphreys Gurteen, although not 
altogether unexpected by his imme- 
diate friends, yet can not fail to cause 
surprise and sorrow to a large num- 
ber of charity organizers throughout 
the country, to whom his name had 
become familiar as the father and 
founder of that movement in 
America. 

Of Mr. Gurteen’s early life very 
little is known except by his imme- 
diate family and friends, save, as he 
often said himself, that he had been 
a ward in chancery, that his father, 
dying when he was very young, had 
been a clergyman of the established 
church in England, and that he him- 
self had been partially educated in 
Paris before preparing for Cambridge 
university, where he finally entered 
and graduated from Jesus college. 
He was always, even in his early 
years, a bright and precocious pupil. 
He had unusual physical powers, 
and it was only when his eye- 
sight became impaired that he was 
forced to leave the first eleven of 
the cricket club of Cambridge. 
What led him to settle in east 
London with Edward Denison, with 
whom he appears to have been asso- 
ciated,! I have not heard him state, 
but that he was fully imbued with 
the movement which led to the 


birth of the charity organization 
society of London seems to be 
beyond doubt. This movement 
made a powerful impression upon 
him, but it does not seem to have 
been more than a latent motive in 
his mind until he became the assist- 
ant at Saint Paul’s church, Buffalo, 
where his sermons on the “ phases 
of charity” and his starting of 
Saint Paul’s guild led up to the first 
charity organization society in this 
country in 1877. 

What led Mr. Gurteen to come to 
America and to begin the career of 
a man of letters in New York city, 
where for some time he had rooms 
in the old University building on 
Washington square, and where he 
continued to read with young men 
preparing for college and to con- 
tribute various literary articles to 
magazines and periodicals, has never 
been fully explained. He appears 
to have soon abandoned the career 
of a man of letters and to have 
determined to study law. For 
that purpose he was for some 
time a student in the office of Judge 
Amasa Parker, at Albany, and he 
only gave up the legal career when he 
found, after preparing himself for it, 
that before entering the profession 
it was necessary for him to renounce 
his allegiance to the queen of 


1 At a later period of his life Gurteen was strongly impressed and influenced by the work 


of Miss Octavia Hill. 
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England and takean oath to support 
the constitution of the United 
States. Ashe hardly felt like doing 
this, he abandoned the lawyer's 
career for which he had been pre- 
paring himself and resumed that of 
a man of letters. We next hear of 
him at Hobart college as one of 
the instructors there, particularly 
in classics, taking the place of 
Professor Nash during one of his 
vacation tours in Europe. It was 
while Mr. Gurteen was engaged at 
Hobart college that his thoughts 
turned to divinity, and he eventually 
studied and took orders, having been 
ordained a deacon in Saint Paul’s 


church by Bishop Coxe, of western 
New York, who saw in him a great 
future and who warmly advocated 


his coming to Buffalo, where he 
was established as an assistant to 
Doctor William Shelton, so long 
identified with Saint Paul’s. 

It was not long after Mr. Gur- 
teen’s advent to Buffalo that the 
ceuntry passed through the financial 
crisis of 1873. Distress was ap- 
parent on all sides. With a view 
of correcting the lavish abuse of 
charity apt to take place under such 
circumstances, Mr. Gurteen preached 
a series of sermons in Saint Paul’s 
church, which was afterwards pub- 
lished in pamphlet form under the 
title of “‘ phases of charity.” These 
lectures were very largely attended, 
and ultimately led to the re-estab- 
lishment of Saint Paul’s guild on 
very much better lines than had 
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formerly existed. Under his inspi- 
ration it became a very active force 
in this community. Alms and 
advice were freely given not only 
to members of Saint Paul’s church 
and to members of the episcopal 
communion, but to any one in need 
who proved to be deserving after 
investigation. This aid was given 
with no attempt at proselytization, 
and broadened very much the field 
of charity in Buffalo, tempered by 
a certain amount of wisdom which 
had never attended the opening of 
soup kitchens and other promiscuous 
alms-giving agencies that had existed 
during former panics. The charity 
organization society of Buffalo fol- 
lowed almost as a sequence of these 
various movements, and Mr. Gur- 
teen was the inspirer of this society 
as long as he remained in Buffalo.! 
He also contributed very much by 
his advice and counsel to the estab- 
lishment of the associated charities 
in Boston, and to the society for 
organized charity in Philadelphia, 
to the charity organization society 
in Baltimore, and also in Chicago. 
Many other societies with similar 
aims in smaller places also received 
his aid and counsel both by personal 
visits and by correspondence. 

When he left Buffalo to become 
rector of Trinity church, Toledo, he 
endeavored to instill the same broad 
views of charity in this new parish, 
and also in other spheres of useful- 
ness in which he lived. The malari- 
ous poison of the Maumee valley, 


1 While Gurteen furnished the idea and inspiration, the credit of placing the Buffalo 
setiety on a practical working basis belongs to a few active business men of the city, 
particularly the writer of this sketch.—TueE EpirTors. 
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however, so seriously affected his 
health that he was obliged to give 
up his church in Toledo, and for a 
time went to Davenport, Iowa, as 
assistant to Bishop Perry in some 
of the departments of Griswold col- 
lege. It was while engaged in 
this connection that he acquired 
the warm love and affection which 
Bishop Perry always had for him, 
and which was shown by him in 
various ways<during his entire life. 
He was a canon in the cathedral 
at Davenport under the bishop of 
lowa and a professor in Griswold 
college, from which he obtained the 
degrees of D. D. and LL. D., the 
latter many years afterwards, as a 
testimonial to his literary produc- 
tions in reference to the Arthurian 


romances and the books on this 
subject in which he was so _pro- 


foundly interested. In the latter 
years of his life Mr. Gurteen re- 
sumed his labors of love in con- 
nection with literature, and had no 
settled parish for many years prior 
to his death. “In fact, his health at 
one time prevented his assuming 
the severe duties of a parish priest, 
and when he discovered he was 
so deeply interested in his work on 
the Arthurian romances, he gave 
up parish work permanently. He 
lived in the wintertime at Gramercy 
park, New York, and in the summer 
at his place near Jamestown, Rhode 
Island, where he died. His remains 
are to be interred at Skaneateles, 
New York, where his wife’s family 
have been buried for several gen- 
erations. 

A conservative catholic gentle- 
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man, whose relation with him was 
intimate and cordial, writes that he 
looked upon Mr. Gurteen as one of 
the best educated clergymen Buffalo 
ever had. “His acquaintance with 
early and later English literature, in 
particular, was intimate and ex- 
tended, and in classical acquirements 
he had among his protestant associ- 
ates probably no equal. His culture 
was broad and thorough. 

‘“While sometimes, as we of the 
world often thought, a little im- 
practical, he was thoroughly un- 
selfish. No question of bread and 
butter ever weakened his fidelity to 
conscience. In the founding of the 
charity organization society he was 
unsparing of self, persistent, and his 
large heart constantly brought him 
into strained relations with his 
pocket-book. Noclergymai ever had 
a larger following in our city. No 
one did more to allay prejudices and 
to remove the unnecessary barriers 
so often existing between honest 
men of different religious tenets, and 
while all did not agree with all his 
views and methods, no clergyman 
ever had a larger place in citizen 
estimation. Buffalo can even now 
only fairly estimate the value of his 
services in the philanthropic field 
when it stops to think of social con- 
ditions prior to 1876 and conditions 
now existing. He builded wiser 
than he or his associates knew. 

“The practicability of his untried 
project, as well as his thorough 
honesty and unselfishness, brought 
into harmonious and earnest work 
some of the brightest and best men 
the community has ever known, and 
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Mr. Gurteen was always just enough 
to recognize the value of this (here- 
tofore unknown) co-operation in his 
project. Herein, too, aside from the 
long record for ‘ wisdom in charity’ 
which his society has to its credit, 
the whole community has been bet- 
tered by his all-too-brief stay with us.” 

It is quite true that Mr. Gurteen 
did more to break down the barriers 
between catholic and _ protestant 
than almost any one who has ever 
lived in Buffalo. The idea of hearty 


co-operation between all charitable 
agencies through the charity organ- 
ization society commends itself most 
favorably to almost all broad-minded 
Twenty years have elapsed 
since this was formally promulgated 


people. 


List of Mr. Gurteen’s works, ar- 
ranged chronologically : 

1877, “Phases of Charity,” first 
edition. Haas, Nauert & Klein, 
Buffalo. These lectures embraced 
the following subjects, ‘‘ pauperism 
and charity,” “charity and the in- 
dividual,” “charity and the home,” 
“charity and society,” “charity and 
the church.” In the second edition, 
published by Randolph, New York, 
there were added to the above, “the 
proposed charity organization society 
of the city of Buffalo,” “the con- 
stitution of the charity organization 
society of Buffalo, adopted Decem- 
ber 11, 1877,” and “suggested rules 
for the direction of the district 
committees, adopted by the council, 
January 17, 1878.” 

1880, An address and sixth annual 
report of St. Paul’s guild, delivered 
at St. Paul’s cathedral, Sunday even- 
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through the charity organization 
society here. During this interval 
the idea has been filtered through 
the city at large, making possible 
the adoption of our church dis- 
trict plan,! which commends itself 
to us with increasing emphasis from 
day to day, and has found favor in 
other places, a plan which seems likely 
to take root and eventually become 
a permanent feature of charity or- 
ganization work in this country. 

What has been said of Mr. Gur- 
teen’s efforts in Buffalo is entirely 
applicable to other places, for the 
idea of charity organization carries 
with it the whole theory of co-oper- 
ation, and without co-operation the 
district plan is not feasible. 


ing, January 20, 1880. 
Buffalo. 

1881, “ What is charity organiza- 
tion?” Pamphlet. Buffalo C. O. S. 

1882, “ Handbook of charity or- 
ganization.” Published by the au- 
thor. 

1889, “ Provident schemes.” 
phlet. Buffalo C. O. S. 

1894, “ Beginnings of charity or- 
ganization in the United States of 
America,” from the proceedings of 
the third New England conference 
of charities, Newport, October, 
1894. 

1895, “The Arthurian epic, a 
comparative study of the Cambrian, 
Breton, and Anglo-Norman _ver- 
sions of the story, and Tennyson’s 
‘Idylls of the King.’’” Putnam. 

1896, ‘The epic of the fall of 
man, a comparative study of Calde- 
ron, Dante, and Milton.” Putnam. 


Pamphlet. 


Pam- 


1 See the REviEw, March, 1898; May, 1898. 





A WEEK AT MONTAUK. 


BY EDWARD T. DEVINE. 


A peculiar responsibility wili still 
rest upon the American national 
Red Cross after all its admirable work 
for sick and well United States 
soldiers and for starving Cubans is 
finished. It will be incumbent upon 


Miss Barton and her colleagues to 
see that the remarkable services 
rendered by the Red Cross do not 
disguise the stupidity and shocking 
inefficiency that have marked the 
management of military camps and 
hospitals both at the front and at 


home. The Red Cross as a substi- 
tute for official care to soldiers in 
active service is an error. 

A week’s close inspection of the 
work of the Red Cross and other 
private relief agencies in camp 
Wikoff, at Montauk, forces upon the 
writer the conviction that, useful as 
that work undoubtedly is, there is 
no important part of it that should 
not have been done by the govern- 
ment. The camp was opened about 
the middle of August. For the 
first week medicines and supplies of 
all kinds were given by the Red Cross 
to the general hospital. But surely 
every one will admit that the United 
States government has means for 
purchasing, forwarding, and properly 
distributing medicines, surgical 
appliances, and food to a camp 
within three hours’ ride of New 
York city. The fact that they were 
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furnished promptly by the Red Cross 
reflects the greatest credit upon this 
volunteer organization, but by the 
measure of its credit is also meas- 
ured out the lasting disgrace of the 
military authorities. 

Cots were furnished by the Red 
Cross to sick soldiers whom the 
government allowed to lie upon 
the ground. Sheets, pillow-cases, 
towels, handkerchiefs, underclothes, 
socks, pajamas, and filtered water 
have been given out by private 
agencies in practically unlimited | 
quantities. For well soldiers pos- 
sibly most of these articles would 
be luxuries. For men who are 
slowly dying from fever or more 
slowly convalescing they are imper- 
ative necessities, and if the author- 
ities whose business it is to supply 
them to hospitals have not done so, 
their neglect is criminal and should 
certainly be definitely located. 

Even if the government had had 
no idea where these articles were to 
be needed until after the sailing of 
transports from Cuba, there would 
still have been time to send them 
all from Boston and New York 
before the arrival of a single soldier. 
Nearly one month after camp Wikoff 
was in operation, indeed until the 
very time when the camp was virt- 
ually closed, every one of these arti- 
cles was either totally lacking or 
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deficient in quantity, except as they 
were supplied by the various volun- 
teer agencies. 

The writer’s observations covered 
the week beginning September 4. 
For several days, when there were 
still nearly a thousand very sick 
patients in the detention camp, 
there was no brandy nearer than 
the quartermaster’s tent at the gen- 
eral hospital, over a mile away. 
Finally a representative of one of 
these agencies, who had learned of 
the need, drove to the quarter- 
master’s tent, and without any 
requisition whatever obtained a 
barrel of brandy and took it to 
the officer in charge of the deten- 
tion camp, receiving from him and 
from the head nurse their most 
heartfelt thanks for thus supplying 
that which their superiors had in 
their own possession, but through 
some mysterious blundering had 
not supplied. 

The surgeon of a division hospital 
containing about one hundred pa- 
tients found himself as late as Sep- 
tember 7 without suitable medicines 
and necessary delicacies, but was 
afraid to admit his needs, because 
he had already been severely criti- 
cised for asking outsiders to furnish 
things which should have been ob- 
tained by requisition. Whether, as 
was alleged by his superior, this 
surgeon had failed to send for his 
medicines; whether, as he urged in 
reply, he had but one horse while 
it would take three to bring them; 
whether, as General Wheeler declared 
when the affair was aired in his 
presence, the horse should have 


been sent three times, may be quite 
beyond the powers of a civilian to 
decide. It is clear, however, that 
the soldiers suffered, and that some 
less favorable term than red tape 
is needed to describe the official 
relations which permit such childish, 
and in its consequences fatal, blun- 
dering. 

A surgeon of one of the regiments 
of regulars who happened to have an 
exceptionally large sick list com- 
plained bitterly that he had been 
unable to obtain medicines, and, 
more serious still, that he had been 
unable to get ambulances to take 
his worst cases to the hospital. On 
one occasion, to secure the trans- 
portation of two or three very sick 
fever patients, he had been obliged 
to go five times personally to the 
general hospital, costing him prob- 
ably two hours of valuable time. 
On his first visit an order was 
secured, authorizing the use of any 
idle ambulance. The first driver 
accosted shook his head on being 
approached. “No, sir, this is a regi- 
mental ambulance and can not be 
taken for general use.” The officer 
who issued the order admitted that 
a regimental ambulance would be 
exempt and asked the surgeon why 
he did not get an ambulance for his 
own use. He remonstrated that 
this would be folly, as it would not 
be needed for an hour a day and 
they were evidently too scarce to 
justify such a waste. “Well, I can 
not do anything more for you. You 
are entitled to an ambulance, and if 
you do not get one it is your own 
fault.” The men reached the gen- 
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eral hospital at the end of forty- 
eight hours. 

Another surgeon in charge of a 
regiment of regular infantry re- 
marked, “We are getting more and 
more independent of the Red Cross 
every day. Our men are all getting 
well.’ A world of unconscious but 
biting criticism is contained in those 
italicized words. Must soldiers of 
the United States who have just 
distinguished themselves by gallant 
fighting get well before they be- 
come independent of private charity? 
Satisfaction at having been of serv- 
ice where the government has 
failed disappears in the humiliation 
of the citizen that for three months 
affairs have been so managed as to 
cause a United States surgeon to 
make the casual remark above 
quoted. 

Still another surgeon said that 
everything was all right except in 
the medical department. “There 
they have been very derelict. They 
have not given us medicines or 
enough transportation facilities from 
camp to hospital. I have hired a 
wagon several times with my own 
money to get men away.” 

The Red Cross has supplemented 
the government service at almost 
every point, but it has probably not 
occurred to its agents to offer to do 
guard duty. This may account for 
the occasional escape from the 
hospital of delirious typhoid patients 
who wander about from camp to 
camp or along the beach until some 
one notices their condition. One 
such patient I saw—an Ohio volun- 
teer—as he was put into an ambu- 
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lance to be returned to the general 
hospital. He had escaped without 
other clothing than a light suit of 
pajamas—no hat, shoes or socks— 
and had been found wandering along 
the ocean beach at least two miles 
away from his hospital. As similar 
escapes occurred several times the 
reporters and even the soldiers came 
to speak of “ walking typhoid” as a 
prevalent disease. The incident to 
which I refer occurred not in the 
first days of somewhat excusable 
confusion, but after the lapse of a 
month, when nurses and_ hospital 
orderlies were supposed to be sup- 
plied in abundance. 

Some regimental surgeons prefer 
to treat their own men in quarters, 
but nearly all complained that they 
could not send to the hospitals all 
the patients that needed to go there, 
and one or two who had neither 
regimental hospital nor facilities for 
sending bad cases to the division or 
general hospitals had little difficulty 
in explaining the fact that their sick 
list kept increasing, even after a 
month at Montauk, and that the 
class of cases showed no especial 
improvement. 

An incident which fell under the 
personal observation of the writer 
indicates another weak spot in the 
hospital service. It is self-evident 
that no such consideration as the 
anxiety of relatives to see their ab- 
sent sick ones should override the 
surgeon’s professional judgment as 
to whether or not a patient may 
safely be discharged from hospital. 
A private from the ninth regular in- 
fantry was sent home on September 
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9, accompanied by an uncle who was 
neither a nurse nor a physician, and 
who was rather more helpless as 
caretaker for an invalid than the 
average inexperienced man. Passen- 
gers on the special express noticed, 
as soon as the train started, that the 
soldier was practically in a state of 
collapse. After two hours of help- 
less discomfort he was taken from 
the train, under care of one of the 
two surgeons who happened to be 
among the passengers, was carried 
to the Suffolk county almshouse, 
where three hours later he died. In 
the opinion of both surgeons who 
observed this patient, it was not 
from a sudden, unforeseeable attack 
that his death occurred. It was sim- 


ply an inexcusable mistake, caused 
apparently by the inability of the 


surgeon to resist the appeal of the 
relative who was “ willing to assume 
the responsibility,” which clearly 
under such circumstances can not 
properly be alienated. 

It is useless to multiply incidents. 
All spectators of the first fortnight 
at Montauk had burned upon their 
memory a scene of suffering, of neg- 
lect, of deprivation, which they will 
never forget. Those who came later, 
if they remained long enough to 
talk with soldiers, nurses, or physi- 
cians, found still abundant traces of 
the earlier agonies and had their ears 
filled with the most astounding but, 
as they were finally compelled to 
believe, truthful tales. 

By September all the general 
outward conditions of camp and 
hospital were above criticism. 
Cleanliness, decency, and even com- 
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fort began to appear. By the time 
the troops were removed, the camp 
had become as nearly perfect as 
possible. One can sympathize 
deeply with the hospital surgeon 
who lamented that now that order 
was established the patients were 
gone, whereas two weeks earlier, 
when patients were swarming, there 
were no accommodations for them. 
So far as the month of September 
is concerned, the chief criticism to 
be made is that soldiers were in 
numerous cases removed arbitrarily 
against the protest of their phy- 
sicians and nurses, with an inade- 
quate transportation service, and at 
imminent risk of life. 

Under the conditions prevailing 
at Montauk, it would appear to be 
impossible safely to reduce within 
a few days the number of patients 
in the detention hospital by three- 
fourths, while the population of 
other hospitals at the camp were 
likewise being reduced. The gen- 
eral exodus of patients in view of 
the approaching cold weather and 
storms was imperative, but, like the 
failure at the field hospital of San- 
tiago and the original failure to care 
for the newly arrived soldiers at 
Montauk, there has been a woeful 
want of foresight on the part of 
responsible officers and a lack of 
ordinary administrative ability in 
the execution of the plan. The 
statement of a daily newspaper, 
that all patients who were likely to 
reach a New York hospital alive 
were sent, is hardly an exaggeration. 

Most touching of all is the uni- 
form patriotism of the individual 
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soldiers, especially of the regular 
army. Fault-finding at superior 
officers is seldom tolerated. As an 
example we may take the colored 
soldiers of the twenty-fourth infan- 
try, who fought in the trenches for 
as long a time and under as great 
disadvantages as any, who were in 
the very thickest of the San Juan 
fight, who were then detailed, on 
the mistaken ground that they were 
yellow fever immunes, for hospital 
duty, and were attacked mercilessly 
by yellow fever, typhoid, and mala- 
rial fever, until, when the regiment 
left Cuba, 350 were seriously ill in 
a total of but 450. It is a regiment 
that deserves to be remembered 
gratefully, together with the Rough 
Riders, the ninth and tenth cavalry, 
and the three or four other regular 
and volunteer infantry regiments 
that were fortunate enough to be 
in position where their mettle could 
be thoroughly tested. Although 
officers of this regiment were fully 
alive to the causes of the needless 
suffering—and a large part of it was 
entirely needless—there was no dis- 
position to be hypercritical or indeed 
to criticise at all. Officers in con- 
versation among themselves, as well 
as with outsiders, kept insisting 
upon the things that the depart- 
ment had accomplished, and_in- 
stantly resented as approaching 
treason, as do the private soldiers 
in all regiments, any intimation that 
the officers responsible for the cam- 
paign were negligent or incapable. 
One hot-headed regular of Irish 
birth flashed out ina long and really 
eloquent tirade against a civilian 


who, after visiting the camp, for- 
getting for the moment that he was 
wearing the uniform of his position 
as surgeon in the militia of his own 
state, spoke his mind freely regard- 
ing the premature discharge of a 
sick soldier. The regular insisted 
that we were making ourselves the 
laughing stock of Europe by our 
complaints, that all the evils which 
we were experiencing were the 
natural cause of fighting in Cuba at 
this time of year, that the people 
had compelled this immediate action 
and consequently had only them- 
selves to blame for the results, and 
that the general outcry was wholly 
unjustified. Nothing could be more 
admirable from such a source. We 
shall be wonderfully fortunate if 
such a soldierly attitude survives 
disasters of the 
But it is not the 


the preventable 
present summer. 
present natural attitude of the citi- 


zen. It is for public opinion to con- 
tinue to demand an investigation 
which shall not be a farce, but 
which shall discover and lead to the 
punishment of the individual delin- 
quents. 

Charity workers should not allow 
any natural inclination toward pri- 
vate agencies and individual initia- 
tive to blind their eyes to the wholly 
abnormal relations which exist be- 
tween the needs of soldiers in the 
service and the private relief agen- 
cies to which they have been com- 
pelled to look for succor. We may 
for the moment regretfully admit 
the necessity for such aid, but we 
must not come to think of it as 
proper and natural. The need for 
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it has arisen solely from the failure 
of responsible military authorities 
in Washington, in Florida, in Cuba, 
at Chickamauga, and on Long 
Island. 

These things are no necessary con- 
sequence of war. They need not in 
the slightest degree shake public 
confidence in the ability of the gov- 
ernment to carry on war properly 
and to care properly for its military 
servants. It may be expected that 
the fiercest denunciations will come 
precisely from those who are most 
firm in their conviction that the 
nation has, on the whole, done well 
both in waging war and in making 
peace. Those whose confidence in 
the ability of the people to manage 
their affairs is strongest, will be most 
clear in their determination that 
their betrayers shall not go free. 
The most ardent supporters of the 
national administration will be most 
anxious to clear it from the dark 
stains which unpunished destruction 
of the health and lives of soldiers 
leaves now resting upon it. 

In THE CHARITIES REVIEW for 
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July it was suggested that all persons 
who were planning private relief 
measures should go slow. The ad- 
vice was then pertinent and, in view 
of the pledges given by heads of gov- 
ernment departments and bureaus, 
fully justified. But the pledges were 
not redeemed, the government did 
not succeed in taking care of its 
well, its wounded, or its sick. Pri- 
vate liberality must be credited with 
having prevented the larger share of 
the dire consequences that would 
naturally follow such a failure, 
though it has been unable to save 
the entire wreck. Individual officers 
and men have drawn liberally upon 
their own purses, as the chaplain of 
the seventy-first New York shows, 
to purchase supplies which were due 
from the government, and this must 
be added to the tale of government 
shortcomings. Nevertheless, what 
the REVIEW said in July, and 
what the responsible officials said, 
remain true. These things belong 
to the government. Let the 
responsibility for what has _ hap- 
pened be fixed. 





SOLDIERS IN CITY HOSPITALS. 


BY LAWRENCE VEILLER. 


The writer has been able to visit 
personally many of the hospitals in 
New York city, and the experience 
of these, related in detail, isa fair indi- 
cation of the status in other cities, 
from which briefer reports have been 
obtained by correspondence. The 
investigation has been conducted as 
a colorless study of facts, based upon 
a few questions propounded to each 
hospital: first, how many patients 
have been received; second, how 
many deaths and how many dis- 
charges have occurred; third, the 
character of the cases treated; and 
fourth, whether the presence of the 
soldiers crowded or otherwise inter- 
fered with the work of the hospital. 
At St. Francis’s hospital, 
presided over by the sis- 
ters of the poor, the sisters 
have worked night and day to care 
for the fifty-three soldiers they have 
had. Their doctors, who formerly 
visited the hospital but once in two 
days, now call twice a day, the extra 
duties having gladly been assumed 
by all. Notwithstanding the fact 
that many of the men had to be 
carried on stretchers when they 
came, so sick were they, there have 
been but two deaths, both of these 
resulting from typhoid fever. Alto- 
gether, they have had fifteen typhoid 
patients; three are still very ill and 
have only a fighting chance, but the 
rest are convalescing rapidly. Twen- 
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ty-four men have been discharged as 
cured, and, when I visited the hos- 
pital on September 14, there were 
but twenty-eight men there. These 
were all doing well; some were in 
bed reading, others sitting up in the 
ward, and several were sitting on a 
veranda overlooking a courtyard, 
smoking and sunning themselves. 
Most of.them had never expected to 
get well again; three men in the 
ward told me with great elation that 
they were “almost well,” for “they 
were able to eat something ’’—beef- 
tea! The regular work of the hospi- 
tal has suffered somewhat by reason 
of the work for the soldiers, but not 
to any great extent, a few patients 
whom it would not hurt to wait a 
couple of weeks not being admitted. 

A most important factor in the 
recovery of the soldiers has been 
the gentle sympathy of the sisters 
of charity, which has gone far 
towards allaying the homesickness 
so depressing to men in their con- 
dition. 

At St. Mark’s hospital in second 
avenue, a private hospital, and more 
limited in its accommodations, they 
have had fifteen soldiers. Two of 
these died of typhoid fever, but they 
were almost dead when they came. 
All but two of the fifteen had to be 
carried on stretchers when they 
arrived. Of these fifteen, six men 
have been discharged as recovered 
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and the seven men remaining at the 
hospital are all doing well. Four of 
them were out walking when the 
writer called. The hospital could 
have accommodated thirty to forty 
men if they had been notified a 
little beforehand. 

At the New York post-graduate 
hospital, one of the most finely 
equipped hospitals in the city, they 
have had but twenty-nine men. 
They could have accommodated a 
much greater number, and would 
gladly have done so. Their spa- 
cious wards and many private rooms 
are especially suited to accommodate 
large numbers of patients. None of 
the soldiers there have died, and all 
are doing well. Most of them 
are suffering from typhoid fever, 
typhoid malaria, malaria, and dysen- 
For 
the convalescent men there is a 
pleasant roof-garden with vines, 
palms, and tropical plants, and awn- 
ings overhead to shield them from 
the sun, all far away.from the noise 
of the street, which comes up faintly 
from below. 

Bellevue, with its auxiliaries, the 
Harlem, Fordham, Gouverneur, and 
City hospitals, has cared for 280 men; 
only three of these have died. On 
September 14 there were ninety men 
there, the rest having been discharged 
as cured. Bellevue has had more 
wounded soldiers than any of the 
other hospitals, but the large major- 
ity of their cases have been malaria, 
dysentery, and typhoid. They could 
have accommodated 500 more sol- 
diers than they have had. 

At the New York hospital, in Fif- 


tery, the results of camp life. 
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teenth street, a private hospital, they 
have had in all seventy-five men; 
thirty of these have been discharged 
as being well and forty-three still 
remain. Two men have died. Out 
of the seventy-five men but one was 
wounded, the. majority of the cases 
being dysentery, malaria, and typhoid 
fever, the results of exposure, insuf- 
ficient food, and lack of proper care. 
But ten men were sent to the New 
York hospital by the government, 
the rest having been brought there 
in the ordinary course of affairs, not- 
withstanding that the hospital offered 
to the government in July to take 
many more men. 

The sisters at St. Vincent’s hos- 
pital have received sixty soldiers, 
having to use many of their private 
rooms as wards, putting two or three 
cots in each. Twelve men of the 
sixty have been discharged as cured, 
and forty-eight still remain. There 
have been no deaths and no wounded 
men. As in St. Francis’s, the sisters 
have had to do much extra work, but 
doctors, nurses, and attendants have 
gladly given their services. 

The Flower hospital in Sixty-third 
street near the East river is especially 
convenient for the reception of sick 
soldiers, being but one block from 
the river, so that the transports 
could have landed the men at the 
wharf at Sixty-fourth street, thus 
doing away with the necessity of a 
long ride in ambulances. At the re- 
quest of the war department, the 
hospital, at five hours’ notice, fitted 
up two special wards, accommodat- 
ing forty patients, hired four extra 
nurses, and had breakfast ready for 
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the sick soldiers who were expected 
to arrive the next morning. To 
this day the soldiers have never 
come, nor has any word come 
from the government. The wards 
still stand vacant and ready for 
them. In all, the hospital has cared 
for eleven men; five of these are 
still there, and are doing nicely; six 
have been discharged, cured. There 
have been no deaths, and none of 
the men were suffering from wounds, 
but, as in all the other hospitals, 
from malaria, dysentery, and typhoid. 

At Mt. Sinai hospital, an adjoining 
synagogue was fitted up as an emer- 
gency ward, and thus accommodated 
twenty-six men. One patient died, 
and there are ten men there at pres- 
ent, fifteen having been sent away, 
cured. None of the men suffered 
from wounds. 

At the Hahnemann hospital, eight 
soldiers have been cared for, and 
eighteen could easily have been ac- 
commodated. Five men have been 
sent away cured, the three remain- 
ing being convalescent. 

The German hospital in seventy- 
seventh street offered to the govern- 
ment twenty beds, but no men were 
sent to them. They have cared for 
four soldiers who came to them by 
chance, all suffering from typhoid. 
These men are now doing well. 

The Presbyterian hospital has 
cared for seventy-two soldiers, four 
of whom died; twenty-one have been 
discharged, and forty-seven are still 
there, a military ward having been 
created in space ordinarily used for 
the dispensary. 

In the latter part of July, the 


directors of the Roosevelt hospital 
offered to the government the use of 
an entire surgical ward containing 
thirty-six beds; the ward was accord- 
ingly vacated on July 26, and held 
in readiness for the men. They 
never came, nor did any word come 
from the war department. The offer 
was repeated August 4, and again 
August 17, but not until August 21 
did the soldiers begin to arrive. 
They were Rough Riders, sent there 
largely through the efforts of Colonel 
Roosevelt. Of the ninety-five sol- 
diers cared for at this hospital, but 
two have died. Only a very few 
were wounded. Forty-six men have 
been discharged, cured, and forty- 
seven still remain and are improving 
rapidly. 

I am informed that at Seton hos- 
pital, Spuyten Duyvil, at the request 
of the government fifty beds were 
prepared for the soldiers, and dinner 
was gotten ready for them; but the 
soldiers never appeared. 

St. Luke’s hospital on Cathedral 
heights, 113th street, not so easy of 
access as the other city hospitals, 
but with every convenience that 
money can procure, and the most 
modern of all in its equipment, has 
cared for eighty-five soldiers. Two- 
thirds of these were suffering from 
typhoid fever when they came, and 
three or four men were wounded. 
Most of the men were brought there 
onstretchers. Notwithstanding their 
condition, but four have died. 

In May the hospital offered to the 
government a ward of twenty-five 
beds. The ward had remained empty 
until August 30, no men having been 
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sent there by the war department. 
Forty men still remain at the hos- 
pital. 

In Brooklyn, the City hospital, 
on DeKalb avenue, offered to the 
government in the latter part of July 
the use of part of the hospital. Not, 
however, until September 3 were 
any men sent there. The hospital 
has treated in all thirty-eight soldiers, 
ten had to be carried on stretchers, 
only one man was wounded, and 
there has been but one death. 
Fourteen men have been sent away, 
cured. They still have two empty 
wards with accommodations for 


thirty men, and could have accom- 
modated from sixty-five to seventy 
at any time. 

At St. Catharine’s hospital in Will- 


iamsburgh, adjacent to the Bushwick 
avenue station of the Long Island 
railroad, and therefore easily access- 
ible from camp Wikoff, the sisters 
have been waiting since July for the 
men tocome. None came till Sep- 
tember 6. Most of the men when 
they arrived were so weak that they 
had to be carried on stretchers, and 
all appeared to be half-starved. It 
has been a good deal of a problem 
to get enough for them toeat. Out 
of 160 cases there have been but 
two deaths, and these were from 
typhoid fever and pneumonia. All 
through the month of August they 
could have accommodated 160 men. 

On June 15 the war department 
asked St. Mary’s hospital how many 
soldiers they could accommodate, 
and on June 17, the sisters replied 
that “they could take 100 men, and 
more if necessary.” Not, however, 
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until September 1 were any soldiers 
sent to them. St. Mary’s extends 
over a vast space and 400 men could 
easily have been accommodated, 
there being many wards and a great 
many private rooms. The hospital 
is in the midst of large grounds 
where the convalescent soldiers can 
sit and enjoy the sunshine and fresh 
air without going far away. Ninety 
men have been cared for here,of whom 
four have been discharged as cured. 
One man hasdied. On September 5, 
this hospital fitted up two special 
trains with cots, stimulants, ice, milk, 
medicine, nurses, and four physi- 
cians, and went to camp Wikoff to 
bring back sick soldiers. The au- 
thorities gave them fourteen men. 

St. John’s hospital offered in June 
to accommodate 100 men, but none 
had been received up to the latter 
part of August. The hospital au- 
thorities, getting no satisfactory re- 
ply from the war department, began 
telegraphing to President McKinley 
and continued to do so daily for 
some days. Their efforts brought 
an order from the secretary of war 
authorizing them to take as many 
men as they could receive. Accord- 
ingly, on August 30, the hospital 
fitted a special train and brought 
back 103 men from Montauk. These 
men were in a very low condition, 
but have rapidly improved. Not- 
withstanding that the hospital has 
cared for 170 men, there have been 
no deaths, and fifty men have been 
sent away cured. The hospital chapel 
has been turned into a ward to ac- 
commodate the men. 

At the Long Island College hos- 
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pital in Henry street, near the water 
front, conditions have been very 
different. There the first sick and 
wounded soldiers from Santiago 
were sent on July 17, before camp 
Wikoff had been established. Many 
of these men were dangerously ill, 
and quite a few were wounded. 
Most of them are now rapidly re- 
covering. Out of 285 men received 
up to September 16 there have been 
but seven deaths, while 159 men 
have been discharged as cured. As 
the hospital has just moved its col- 
lege into new buildings, the old 
college rooms have been available 
as wards to meet the emergency, 
and thus the hospital has been able 
to accommodate 200 men at a time. 

At St. Peter’s hospital, one block 
away, conditions have been very 
much the same. They also received 
the first wounded and sick from 
Santiago in the middle of July. 
Three hundred and sixty-one men 
have been received up to September 
13. Most of these were in a critical 
condition when they came, still only 
sixteen men have died. Out of the 
fifty-four men received at first, fifty- 
two were wounded. The hospital 
has turned many of its private rooms 
into wards, and in some cases has 
used the corridors temporarily, thus 
being able to accommodate about 
two hundred at one time. 

Of the 1,911 men treated in these 
various city hospitals, forty-seven 
have died, a little over two per cent. 

In Philadelphia all the 
Philadelphia. leading hospitals have of- 
fered their services to the 
government. On September 20 
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there were in the various hospitals 
over nine hundred sick soldiers. 
At one time there were as 
many as 1,400. As the total bed 
capacity of Philadelphia’s hospitals 
is about seven thousand, it can be 
readily seen that 2,000 soldiers 
could have been cared for at any 
time without taxing their resources 
to too great an extent. 


In Boston and the neigh- 
boring towns of Newton, 
Lynn, Salem, Gloucester, 
Somerville, and Waltham the re- 
sponse has been as prompt as in 
New York or Brooklyn. The hospi- 
tals there have stood ready to receive 
the sick soldiers since the early part 
of August, and they still have ac- 
commodations for many more men. 
I am informed that the hospitals in 
Worcester, Lowell, and other neigh. 
boring towns have done very valu- 
able work in ministering to the 
needs of the sick soldiers. 

In Boston proper the City hospi- 
tal has cared for 355 men, of whom 
199 have been discharged and eleven 
died. The greater number of the 
men suffered from Cuban malaria, 
typhoid fever, typhoid malaria, and 
dysentery. Dr. Rowe, the superin- 
tendent of this hospital, writes: 


Massachu- 
setts. 


In answer to your question, “ How 
have the sick soldiers interfered with 
the general work of the hospital,” I 
have to say that they have very 
largely interfered, and in more ways 
than one would suppose, unless he 
had an intimate knowledge of the 
hospital in its general scope. If we 
retain the present number under 
treatment until they are well enough 
to be discharged as convalescent or 
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relieved, and if we receive half of 
the soldiers who come on the “ Bay 
State,” and continue them until re- 
lieved, the expense will be not far 
from $16,000 to $18,000. I already 
estimate $9,000 as the cost so far, 
not counting the expense of break- 
ing up the encampment, which will 
be several hundred dollars, mostly 
in labor. It has pushed the work in 
such places as the hospital kitchen, 
bakery, pharmacy, linen room, and 
housekeeping department to the 
utmost tension, notwithstanding the 
employment of additional help. It 
has broken into the discipline in a 
way that has disturbed the house- 
hold to a serious degree, in such 
matters as visiting out of regular 
hours and extra hours allowed, wait- 
ing upon thousands of people who 
come here to see the soldiers, and 
also many hundreds who visit the 
hospital by reason of the soldiers 
being here; additional labor, wait- 
ing upon reporters, etc. The corre- 
spondence, telephone, and telegraph 
work has in many instances more 
than doubled on account of the sick 
soldiers. The rule of the hospital is 
that there shall be no: smoking, but 
in the goodness of our heart we 
have allowed the soldiers to smoke. 
The result is that everybody about 
the house is smoking, and I can not 
well stop it while the soldiers are 
here. 

Probably from one-third to one-half 
of my time is given to matters bearing 
upon the fact that sick soldiers are 
under treatment in the hospital. 
The assistant superintendent and the 
superintendent of nurses have both 
made this remark to me within 
twenty-four hours: “I shall be glad 
when this sick-soldier business is 
done, and we can settle down to our 
normal condition.” Neither myself 
nor my two assistants have been 
able to have our vacations, and we 
do not know when we can get them. 
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A considerable number of other va- 
cations have been deferred. It would 
be impossible to tell you how far- 
reaching this whole matter is, and 
how far it “has interfered with our 
general work.” 


The hospital of the city almshouse 
on Long island has cared for sixty- 
two men. Two men have been dis- 
charged up to September 21, and 
there have been no deaths. Three 
wards of the hospital were given 
over entirely to the soldiers, and a 
staff of fifteen additional nurses has 
been employed. Otherwise there 
was no interference with the regular 
work. This hospital was given the 
less serious cases coming to Boston. 

At the Massachusetts general hos- 
pital, up to September 16, 149 pa- 
tients had been received. Seven 
deaths have occurred, and eighty-five 
men have been discharged. There 
was no interference with the regular 
work, because the soldiers were 
placed in tents, aside from regular 
cases. No additional physicians 
were necessary, only extra nurses. 
Only the more serious cases have 
been put in regular indoor wards. 

At the Chelsea marine hospital 
ninety-three patients were received, 
being brought by the “Olivette”’ 
and “ Relief,” mostly from Santiago. 
There were no deaths, and sixty-two 
have been discharged. There was 
no interference with regular work. 
The hospital has strong hopes of 
discharging a!! ‘ts patients well. 

At the Chelsea naval hospital 200 
patients were received from July 2 
to September 17. At least 150 were 
from the south. A number are now 
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dangerously ill. There was one 
death. As this is the regular work 
of this hospital, the influx of soldiers 
of course caused no disturbance. 

At the Carney hospital 104 patients 
were received. Two died and twenty- 
five have been discharged. Regular 
work was considerably interfered 
with; patients were refused, extra 
nurses and house-staff were engaged, 
and old nurses volunteered. Nurses 
and officers’ rooms were used for 
patients. Cases of malaria are still 
expected from men who have gone 
home. Those discharged were kept 
long enough to warrant recovery 
and no further need of treatment. 
Sixty-five of them were regulars 
and thirty-nine volunteers. Seventy- 
seven came direct from Montauk or 
Cuba. Twenty-seven came from 
homes, where their disease had de- 
veloped. 

Inthe Massachusetts homeopathic 
hospital forty-four patients were re- 
ceived. One death occurred from 
dysentery, a patient from Montauk. 
Nineteen convalescents were dis- 
charged. They were very anxious 
to get home, though in most cases it 
would have been better to have 
stayed longer in the hospital. Ma- 
laria, dysentery, and typhoid fever 
were the principal diseases. There 
was no interference with regular work. 
Two wards were given up to the sol- 


diers, and more nurses engaged, 
but the regular staff of doctors 
sufficed. 

The more serious cases came di- 
rectly on the “Olivette” from Cuba; 
the others had been three or four 
weeks at Montauk. Most of the 
men were of the regular army, and 
all but one were disciplined and well 
behaved. Two had been wounded, 
but the wounds were healed when 
they came. Four cases of malaria 
were received of men who had gone 
home apparently well, and the disease 
had broken out later. Many more 
such cases are expected. 


The hospitals of New York and 
Brooklyn could have accommodated 
at any time during the month of 
August 2,000 men, several hundred 
more than the greatest number ever 
in the general hospital at camp 
Wiloff. The hospitals of Boston 
and Philadelphia could have cared 
for a similar number. It is to be 
remembered that nine-tenths of the 
sick soldiers suffered from typhoid 
fever, malaria, and dysentery, dis- 
eases in which the recovery of the 
patient is almost entirely dependent 
upon proper nourishment and nurs- 
ing. How does it happen that the 
war department could not avail itself 
of the generous offers of our city 
hospitals ? 
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STATE CONTROL FOR PRISONS. 


BY ALICE 


The need of state control for the 
twenty-two county prisons of Massa- 
chusetts has repeatedly been pointed 
out by those in authority. The late 
William E. Russell, when governor 
of the state, called attention to the 
fact that, owing to the division of 
responsibility between various offi- 
cials, the prison system of the state 
was defective. The special commis- 
sion appointed by the present gov- 
ernor to inquire into the penal and 
charitable institutions of the state 
recommends state control for prisons; 
the prison association of Massachu- 
setts endorses the measure, and the 
prison commission, in its report of 
1897, unhesitatingly affirms that only 
by this means can a uniform system 
of management be secured. 

The strongest argument which 
can be adduced in favor of state con- 
trol is that as the offence is com- 
mitted against the state, and the 
state imposes the penalty, the state 
should also have the custody of the 
criminal. Yet, notwithstanding the 
self-evident nature of this proposi- 
tion, the custom has been, and re- 
mains to this day, that the various 
counties should be, to some extent, 
a law unto themselves, appointing 
their own officers, furnishing their 
own supplies, and exercising their 
own authority independently of the 
state, which does, indeed, retain a 
general supervision, especially in ap- 
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plying the new law in regard to 
labor in prisons, but with only the 
semblance of authority in many 
other respects. 

This curious species of feudalism, 
by which each county owns its own 
property and establishes its own 
customs and prerogatives, the latter 
in some cases extending to the re- 
lease of prisoners under a form of 
parole, interested the writer of the 
present article, and through the 
courtesy of Governor Wolcott, who 
furnished a circular letter to the 
various keepers and wardens, a visit 
of inspection was made to each of 
the twenty-two jails and houses of 
correction of the state during the 
months of June, July, and August 
of the current year, with a view to 
bringing before the next general 
court a bill for state control of 
county prisons, similar in purpose to 
the one presented (unsuccessfully) 
last year by the prison association of 
Massachusetts. 

The arguments for state control 
are conclusive. The three large 
prisons of the state, the state prison 
at Charlestown, the reformatory for 
men at Concord, and the reform- 
atory prison for women, are already 
under the prison commission, and 
thus directly under the charge of 
the state. While, nominally, the 
other prisons are subject to state 
inspection, they practically are under 
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county control, and in every instance 
the county commissioners are re- 
garded as the superior officers of the 
jailers and wardens, although these 
officers are appointed by the sheriffs, 
who themselves, like the county 
commissioners, are elected. In 
visiting the county jails, the pur- 
pose was not so much to look for 
abuses as to discover wherein lay 
the lack of uniformity in manage- 
ment which is deplored. 

The most undesirable condition 
found was that in three of the 
county prisons women are under 
the control of men only, without the 
intervention of a matron. As the 
prison commission wisely suggests, 
the women confined in the various 
county jails could, if they were 
under state control, be collected in 
one or more prisons, and placed 
under proper conditions. When the 
class of women is considered which 
sends recruits to jails, the undesir- 
ability of control by men only is 
apparent. There is indeed great 
need for stricter classification in all 
the smaller prisons of the common- 
wealth, where young and old offend- 
ers, and those young in years but 
old in crime, are housed indiscrim- 
inately. I have seen a mother and 
daughter confined in the same 
prison, subject to the same rules, 
and yet from the very nature of things 
requiring entirely different treat- 


ment; and I even found a young 
child in one of these prisons, though 
of course he was awaiting trial, and 
was separated from other prisoners. 

In the twenty-two county prisons 
4,618 prisoners were found during 
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the three months occupied by the 
visits. Of this number 768 were 
women. Three hundred and sixteen 
officers are employed. 

In fifteen prisons work is fur- 
nished. In eleven, exercise is pro- 
vided. In twenty, religious services 
are held. In fourteen, the dark cell 
is used for punishment. In sixteen, 
women are absolutely separated from 
men. In fifteen, the cells were found 
to be good. In twenty-one, the cells 
are ventilated. In twelve, there is 
separate ventilation for buckets. In 
sixteen, sheets are furnished to in- 
mates. In eleven, the standard of 
cleanliness was found to be good. 
In fourteen, there was found to be 
sufficient protection against fire. In 
seventeen, the health record was 
found to be good. In thirteen, the 
food was found to be good, so far as 
could be ascertained. In sixteen, 
there are libraries. 

There appears to be no reason 
why in some of these prisons there 
should be a high standard of cleanli- 
ness and of care, in others far inferior 
accommodations; that in some there 
should be ample work, in others com- 
parative idleness. One of the great- 
est evils is undoubtedly the absence 
of fresh air and exercise. Human 
beings are not under the best con- 
ditions, morally or physically, who 
never get out of doors, and it is hard 
to believe that in half the county 
prisons of Massachusetts no exercise 
is provided. The physical drill, so 
eminently beneficial at Elmira and 
Concord, is conspicuously absent in 
most of these prisons. The penal 
institutions commissioner of Boston 
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has introduced it with marked suc- 
cess in one of the houses of correc- 
tion of Suffolk county. 

With the object of bringing about 
a greater degree of uniformity in the 
treatment of prisoners, and by this 
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means establishing broader and more 
universal methods of reform in prison 
discipline and management, a bill for 
state control of county prisons will 
be presented to the legislature of 
Massachusetts in 1899. 


CATHOLIC CO-OPERATION 


BY THOMAS M. MULRY. 


IN CHARITY. 


[The following paper was read in April before the Catholic club of New 
York city, and published later in the Catholic Reading Circle Review. It 
has attracted wide attention, and its interest justifies us in making an exten- 
sive excerpt from it. The experience of Mr. Mulry and his fellow-workers in 
New York is one which is being duplicated in every section of the country 
and is a trustworthy index of the hearty sympathy in philanthropic effort 
which is to-day bringing catholics and protestants into effective co-operation 
without compromising honest differences of opinion and method.—Tue 


Epirors, ] 


In this paper, I propose to give a 
few reasons why catholics should co- 
operate more actively with people of 
other religious denominations in do- 
ing charitable work, because of the 
mutual advantage to be derived from 
such co-operation. One of the great- 
est hindrances to this work in the 
past has been the distrust and sus- 
picion of each other’s motives, which 
actuated the different charities. 

* * * 

All the non-catholic societies were 
not actuated by this feeling, but the 
activity of those in that field made 
catholics suspicious of the others. 

There was certainly a strong feel- 
ing of prejudice against catholics, 
and whether this was due to igno- 
rance or to malice, there was no 
question of its existence. This also 
tended to widen the distance between 
catholics and non-catholics. 


Add to this the prejudice of many 
of our people, brought from other 
lands, where they were persecuted 
for their faith, and the task of bring- 
ing together people so diametrically 
opposed to each other seemed a very 
hopeless one. With this state of 
affairs it was useless to look for any 
concerted effort. 

The strange spectacle was pre- 
sented of charitable societies work- 
ing, each in its own way, for the 
good of the poor, and yet violating 
every principle of charity and relig- 
ion in their intercourse with each 
other. 

This spirit of antipathy and oppo- 
sition could not fail to be destructive 
in its results. It created a sort of 
piracy among the charities. One 
was constantly poaching on the 
other’s domains and the professional 
pauper, the designing beggar, and the 
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avaricious were reaping a harvest 
over the disputes and the rivalries of 
the contending sects. A catholic to- 
day, a protestant to-morrow, and a 
Hebrew the day after, he could carry 
on this trade with impunity. There 
was no danger of discovery while the 
charities kept so far apart. He 
applied to all and received help from 
all. His accommodating conscience 
enabled him to live in greater com- 
fort than he could hope to enjoy 
from honest labor, so he labored not, 
but prospered more. 

We were not wholly free from 
blame, however. It is true we could 
not compete with our separated 
brethren in wealth or resources. 
They had the wealth; we had the 
poor. We were continually in sore 
straits to provide for the many who 
looked to us for help, and yet the 
catholic layman made no serious 
attempt to remedy this evil, but 
stood either idly or stolidly by, leav- 
ing to Providence and an overworked 
clergy the solution of the problem. 

In 1882, or thereabouts, the charity 
organization society was started in 
New York city. The objects of the 
society were to prevent the indiscrim- 
inate giving of relief, to evolve a sys- 
tem that would be acceptable to all, 
and to bring the various charities 
closer together. 

The organization gave no relief, but 
acted as a sort of charities exchange, 
where all information could be ob- 
tained, and where people applying 
for assistance would be investigated 
and referred to proper relief societies. 
There was something repugnant 
to the catholic idea of charity in this 
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new scheme. It seemed like drag- 
ging the worthy poor before the pub- 
lic, and there was nothing to appeal 
to our people in an organization 
which expended a// its receipts in 
salaries and expenses, none going to 
the poor. 

We refused to co-operate with 
them, but after a few years a better 
understanding developed itself. It 
was seen that there was a good side 
to the work. 

After the organization had been 
in existence a few years, the atten- 
tion of some of the members of the 
society of St. Vincent de Paul was 
called to the large number of catho- 
lic children attending the various 
protestant missions and Sunday 
schools. Immediately the charity 
organization society was looked upon 
as the cause. 

It happened that the work of in- 
vestigating the matter was assigned 
to me. I called upon the committee 
of the charity organization society. 
What did I find? <A body of ladies 
and gentlemen earnestly endeavor- 
ing to do something to help God’s 
poor, and most anxious for our moral 
support and co-operation. 

There had been some catholic gen- 
tlemen’s names used, but they had 
taken no active part. I found letters 
had been sent to clergymen, to con- 
ferences of the society of St.Vincent 
de Paul, to the various charitable 
organizations; but in most cases the 
letter had been thrown into the waste 
basket, the requests to assist ignored; 
and yet the people needed care and 
looking after. 

Despairing of obtaining assistance 
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from catholic sources, other people 
took on themselves the care of help- 
ing the families, with the result that, 
in many cases, the children were 
weaned from the Church. 

* * * 

We saw at once the field this work 
opened forus. Wesawalsothe dan- 
ger of neglecting this great means of 
doing good. Therefore, several catho- 
lic gentlemen became actively con- 
nected with the association. We 
soon made our people familiar with 
its purposes ; we also received a warm 
welcome from the charity organiza- 
tion society. Our assistance was 
valued very highly and our advice 
appreciated. 

* # * 


From this beginning has spread a 


better feeling, a closer relation be- 
tween the various charities than we 


had ever hoped for. It will certainly 
contribute more than anything else 
to that Christian unity which our 
beloved, august, and respected Pon- 
tiff so earnestly recommends. Per- 
haps the grand spectacle of a body 
of laymen devoting their leisure 
time, the world over, to visiting and 
relieving the poor has excited the ad- 
miration of our non-catholic friends 
more than anything else ;—no paid 
agents, no class distinction, no petty 
social differences, all working gratu- 
itously for God’s poor, following the 
same rule, and practicing the same 
methods. 

I have dwelt somewhat at length 
on the relations of the society of 
St.Vincent de Paul with the charity 
organization society because that 
society has been the great means of 
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accomplishing this co-operation and 
of extending all the other charities. 

It is true, there are many points 
on which we do not agree. In fact, 
there are points on which we will 
never agree, until they come over to 
our way of thinking. But we have 
learned to tolerate each other’s opin- 
ions, to give to each the freedom of 
thinking as each may think fit, and 
todo this without compromising one 
jot or tittle of the faith we value 
above all else. 

To-day catholics are identified with 
the national conference of charities, 
with the associated charities of New 
York city, and there never was a bet- 
ter understanding between all the 
charities. If the state board of char- 
ities, or the state charities aid associa- 
tion, or any other organization, wishes 
to have some bill introduced in the 
legislature, all the charities are called 
together and, if opposition is shown 
by any one, every effort is made to 
make the measure acceptable to all 
before acting upon it. 

* * * 

When we first started in this work 
of co-operation, people were found 
willing to sell themselves and their 
children to any religious sect that 
would pay the price. This traffic 
has been almost entirely stopped, 
and if the abuse exists in any shape 
at all, it is because of our neglect, as 
catholics, to enter the field in larger 
numbers, to guard the interest of 
our children. 

The rights of each are respected, 
the evil of proselytism has received 
a great check, and it is but a ques- 
tion of a short time when there will 
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be found the very best of feeling 
between the charities of all denomi- 
nations, including those which were 
most antagonistic to us in the past. 

With our associates on the various 
district committees of the charity 
organization society, we compare 
notes, find those of our own people 
who are attending other churches, 
report to proper parties, have them 
turned over to us, and in this way 
bring them to the notice of the vari- 
ous pastors and charitable societies. 
When we make our report or notify 
the proper parties that the people 
they are assisting belong to us, they 


at once take their hands off. 
* * * 


In looking over the crowds of chil- 
dren going to summer homes in the 
country, we found that a large num- 


ber of them were catholics, and that 
most were sent to protestant homes, 
where, for the time being, they were 
compelled to attend the religious 
services. Not having any fresh-air 
vacation society under catholic au- 
spices, we felt it a difficult matter to 
handle, but as some of those associa- 
tions were non-sectarian, and as the 
charity organization society had 
much to do with them, we com- 
plained that this vacation business 
was drawing many of our children 
away from the Church. We were 
very quickly informed that if cath- 
olic homes could be found in the 
country, willing to take children, 
ours would be sent to them under 


the same conditions as the others 
were being sent. 

The St. Vincent de Paul society 
took up the work of finding such 
homes. One of the members made 
a tour of the state each spring. Each 
year homes are found among cath- 
olic farmers in which the children 
are kept for two or three weeks free 
of charge. The country clergy enter 
with great interest into this work. 
Without their help, of course, noth- 
ing could be accomplished. Last 
year 400 catholic children were so 
placed. The 7rzbune fresh-air fund 
paid for all the transportation, and 
the agents of the charity organiza- 
tion society accompanied the chil- 
dren to the various places, and re- 
turned with them to their parents at 
the end of the vacation. All this 
work was done without any cost to 


us. 
* * * 


We have learned that much of the 
opposition ascribed to bigotry against 
our institutions is not due to that 
cause at all, but to a difference of 
opinion as to the best means of deal- 
ing with the poor. In our inter- 
course we receive many valuable 
hints, and in return give them new 
ideas. We always have this conso- 
lation, that, no matter what may be 
their defects, and we know they are 
not perfect, our catholic institutions 
compare favorably with any others, 
whether they are public or private. 

* * * 
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